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FOR SECURITY: STABILITY: STRENGTH: 


ECURITY 


FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment over the shares or stock of 23 

first-class British companies, all sound dividend payers 

and notable for their very strong financial and trading 
positions. The Companies are 


RAILWAYS. Metropolitan Housing Corpn., GOLD MINES. 
L. M. & S. Railway Co, Ltd. Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 
z G&N.E. Railway Co. STORES, FOODSTUFFS & Government Gold Mining Areas 
TEXTILES. (Modderfontein) Cons., Ltd. 
IRON, COAL & STEEL. J. & P. Coats, Ltd. Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 
Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. International Tea Co.’s Stores, LIGHT, FUEL & CHEMICALS. 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., Limited. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Scribbans & Co., Ltd. Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. Tate & Lyle, Ltd. Imperial Continental Gas Ass’n, 
BREWERIES & TOBACCO. 7 Shell as Transport & Trading 
LAND & BUILDING. Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd. Co., Ltd. 
City of London Real Property Distillers Co., Ltd. NEWSPAPERS. 
Co., Limited. Imperial Tobacco Co.(G.B.&I1.) . Ama!gamated Press, Ltd. 
London Brick Co., Ltd. Limited. Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to the Sub-Unit 
Holders on 1st February and Ist August each year. 





YIELD: Based on the cash distributions from the investments 
during the past year, the gross yield at the present sub-unit price is 
over 54 percent. Proceeds of the sale of bonus shares and of new 
issue rights are not taken into account. Large capital bonuses 
are added to the capital of the Trust; fractions of bonus shares 
and of new issue rights are sold and the proceeds are distributed 
as capital. All management charges have been allowed for. With 
a few exceptions, the underlying securities consist of ordinary 
shares, distributions on which are subject to fluctuation. 


This is one of the Unit Trusts sponsored by the “ 15 Moorgate” 

Group in which over £10,000,000 has already been invested 

by the public. Sub-units may be realised for cash at any time 
by applying to the Managers. 

Investments in the Trust can be made through any Stockbroker or Bank. Applications for sub- 

units will only be accepted on the basis of the information contained in the descriptive Booklet SB2 

which can be obtained free of charge from the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 
15, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 7, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER ,2, and PRUDENTIAL BLDGS., ST. PHILIP’S PL., BIRMINGHAM, 


Se. Members of the Unit Trusts Association. en® 
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Rochester Castle, Kent. 


‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray —‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 
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CIGARETTES 


FOR 8? 
FOR 1/4 
FOR 3,3 


10 
20 
50 


Handmade 
20 FOR 156 
Also obtainable 
in other packings 
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for a cigarette of such 


little more 
excellent Quality 
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KENNETH, AGED SIX; MOTHERLESS. Father 
after serving a term of imprisonment, disappeared. This 
little boy was left with an aged grandfather who could 
not care for him. He is now one of our large family. 


5/- will keep him for one week. 





Any help gratefully received by the Secretary, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 11. 
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*MOORFIELDS’ 


has a world-wide reputation as an 
Ophthalmic Teaching Centre, and 


trains 


Eye Surgeons who © sub- 
sequently set up in practice, not 
only in all parts of the British Isles, 


but throughout the Empire. 






| His Majesty’s 
Dominions 
Overseas 


have been the scene of a great part of the 
labours. of the C.C.C.S. for one hundred and 
fourteen years. 

In Western Canada, especially, the work has 
been difficult. For some vears long continued 


drought has brought hardship to the setilers 
and to the self-denying workers 


In this Coronation year: 


the Church at home 


is invited to send much needed help for 


the Church overseas 


so that there may be no retrenchment and so 
that needful additional grants may be made. 
Please respond to this appeal, by sending a 
contribution to The Secretary, 
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CHURCH SOciETY 
9 Serjeants’ Ian, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EFORE these words appear the marriage of the Duke 
of Windsor will have taken place, and the long and 
in many respects painful drama that broke on the world 
last December will have reached the culmination which the 
then King of England sought. There is no reason to think 
he has since repented of his choice, and though his wedding 
is being celebrated in circumstances very different from 
those traditionally associated with the marriage of an English 
Prince, the good wishes of the nation for his happiness will 
be universal and unstinted. The situation created last 
December was unprecedented, but all involved have adjusted 
themselves to it without bitterness and without distress. 
King Edward, once he had resolved to leave his throne and 
his country, avoided every step that might have caused 
needless difficulties and carried general sympathy with him 
to a foreign home. Comparisons are uncalled for and 
unfitting, but at least it may be said that if the country lost 
one king it gained another as well qualified personally, and 
better qualified through his happy marriage, to discharge 
the duties of kingship eMiciently. King Edward, who 
decided he could not face his responsibilities without the 
support of a woman whom he recognised he could not make 
his queen, has gone, as Duke of Windsor, where his affections 
led him. The sacrifice he made deliberately was great ; the 
best his former subjects can wish him is that the compensa- 
tion may be equal to all his hopes. 


* x * * 
Stalemate in Spain 


In the past week the Spanish conflict has resumed its now 
familiar aspect of stalemate. Bilbao remains the chief 
theatre of the war, but the rebel offensive appears to have 
degenerated into abortive attacks reminiscent of the cam- 
paign around Madrid. The Basques, at last equipped with 
aeroplanes, have counter-attacked sucessfully both on the 


extreme left of the insurgent line south of Bilbao, and in 
the centre, where an attack on Lemona failed but left them 
in possession of two spurs commanding the approaches to 
San Pedro. The Valencia Government is still incapable of 
any campaign which will divert the insurgents from Bilbao ; 
but at the beginning of this week the loyalist militia made 
a successful drive in the Guadarrama mountains which 
enabled them to take La Granja and advance to within seven 
miles of Segovia. But on neither side is there any sign of 
ability to push the war to a decisive issue, and the position 
is likely to remain static until the foreign “ volunteers ” are 
withdrawn. This was emphasised by the League Council’s 
resolution at Geneva on Saturday, which, after urging other 
countries to respect the territorial integrity of Spain, appealed 
to them to use every effort to obtain the withdrawal of 
volunteers as the most effective means to securing an end 
to the conflict. 
*x x * x 

Japan’s New Premier 

General Hayashi has at length been driven to resign his 
position as Prime Minister of Japan by his obstinacy in hoping 
that the two great Parliamentary parties, the Minseito and 
the Seiyukai, would finally abandon their opposition to his 
Government, despite their victory in the recent elections. 
Since the parties were equally persistent in their opposition, 
General Hayashi had to choose between dissolving the Diet 
once more when it reassembled and ignoring it altogether. 
Even the Army has shrunk from this unnecessary and danger- 
ous dilemma, and by withdrawing its support has destroyed 
the basis of the Hayashi administration. Prince Konoe, 
who on Tuesday undertook to form a Cabinet, is a member 
of one of Japan’s most illustrious families, a Conservative, 
a civilian, and a protégé of the Elder Statesman, Prince 
Saionji. He is likely to show more political tact than General 
Hayashi, but he is sti!l faced with the difficulty of securing 

















a compromise between the Diet and the Army, which is only 
possible if the Army will surrender, for the moment at least, 
its adventurous, expensive and provocative policy in China. 
For the Diet is apparently determined to give a more liberal 
turn to Japan’s policy, especially in foreign affairs, and in this 
it has the electorate behind it. 

* x * * 


The Alexandretta Settlement 


A welcome reminder of the ability of the League of Nations 
to deal successfully with certain types of disputes is provided 
by the settlement of the Franco-Turkish dispute over the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta. Turkish opinion was not unnaturally 
alarmed at the Franco-Syrian Treaty of September, whereby 
Syria, on assuming an independent status, took over the 
responsibility for the Turkish minorities in the Sanjak. This 
district is a special administrative area within the Syrian 
boundaries, inhabited mainly by Turks, and it was their rights 
which were thought to be threatened. The two main points 
at issue, the frontier and language problems, have been settled 
by a compromise, and it is further agreed that the Sanjak 
shall enjoy complete home rule under a League High Com- 
missioner. The whole of this strategically important area 
is to be demilitarised, and Turkey is to have full use of the 
port of Alexandretta. This settlement, like that at Montreux, 
not only does considerable credit to Turkish diplomacy, 
which prefers to settle its disputes by peaceful means, but also 
demonstrates the value of League machinery. Both France 
and Turkey were willing to submit their differences to the 
League, and much of the credit for the settlement must go to 
Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, who acted as 
rapporteur for the League Council. His endeavours and the 
unobtrusive advice of Mr. Eden emphasise the part dis- 
interested friends of two parties to a dispute can, and regu- 
larly do, play at Geneva. 


x *« * * 


The Oslo Powers and Freer Trade 


‘The British Government, like many others, has recently 
made frequent professions of its desire to secure a reduction 
of trade barriers. That being so, there is clearly a moral 
obligation on the Government to give every encouragement 
in its power to the efforts of the seven States signatory to 
the Oslo Convention. The conference of the Oslo Powers 
which ended last week at The Hague succeeded in agreeing 
on several practical measures towards realising the principles 
of the Convention; in particular three of them, Holland, 
Luxembourg and Belgium, agreed to exempt goods from 
the other signatory States from import restrictions, and 
réceived in return an undertaking against an increase of 
tariffs or restrictions on their goods. This is a practical achieve- 
ment of some value, and shows what can be done by the 
method of gradually eliminating or restricting obstacles to 
trade between a group of States which are agreed to that 
purpose. As an example to other countries it is extremely 
encouraging ; it would be of even greater significance if 
a leading commercial Power, like Great Britain, co-operated 
in the efforts of the Oslo States. Mr. Walter Runciman 
said recently, in reply to Sir Arthur Salter, that to join them 
would be merely to provoke retaliation from other countries ; 
it is to be hoped that his successor at the Board of Trade 
will be capable of adopting some less negative attitude. 


* * * * 
Geneva Carries On 


The meeting of the League of Nations Council which 
ended at Geneva on Saturday was followed by two useful 
discussions. In its first meeting since the spring of 1935, 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference on Tuesday 
decided to ask the Governments represented at the con- 
ference whether they are prepared to accept a system of 
publicity for armaments budgets based on the draft con- 
vention drawn up by the Bureau; it will meet at a later 
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date to discuss the replies and decide what Measures 
adopt. It is a meagre harvest, just distinguishable a 
the absence of any harvest at all, but it serves at Mit 
keep a body charged with watching disarmament possibiltie 
alive. On the same day, at a secret meeting of the rapporien, 
on questions of League reform, M. Paul-Boncour is reported 
to have made proposals for a double system of Sanctions 
economic sanctions obligatory on all members of the Lea 
and of military sanctions to be imposed through regiona| 
pacts of mutual assistance, which should be open to aj 
States and thus be preserved from assuming the character of 
exclusive alliances. That is a proposal the adoption of 
which by a League including all the States of Europe woul 
be a firm guarantee of European peace—provided its adoption 
denoted a genuine resolve to carry it out. If even th 
obligation to join in economic sanctions is repudiated every 
aggressor has an open road before him. 


* x * *x 


The End of N.D.C. 


Mr. Chamberlain as Prime Minister has, by surrendering 
to the critics of his National Defence Contribution, shown 
himself a more prudent politician than Mr. Chamberlain as 
Chancellor. In doing so he appears to have increased his 
own prestige, strengthened his Government’s position, and 
obtained the promise of a larger revenue for the Treasury 
and a better tax for the taxpayer. In such circumstances, 
surrender is better than victory. The yield of N.D.C.,, in its 
revised form, would have been reduced to some £15,000,000 ; 
and, however sound its basic principle, the objections stil] 
remained that the tax necessitated an infinitely cumbrous 
machinery, and that it penalised especially the most enter- 
prising elements in industry ; in some ways the concessions 
made had strengthened these objections. By adopting the 
method of taxing the growth of profits Mr. Chamberlain 
involved himself in infinite anomalies, because that growth 
is, in many cases, merely normal recovery, and may be due to 
many different factors, some of which deserve to be fostered 
rather than penalised. Abandoning this method, and assured 
by all his opponents that industry is only too anxious to con- 
tribute towards rearmament, Mr. Chamberlain, or rather his 
successor at the Exchequer, is free to introduce a tax on 
prosperity as such, with the advantage of including those 
firms which previously escaped because their profits have 
always been large ; the new tax will probably be an improved 
version of the Corporation Profits Tax of 1920-24, and should 
yield some £25,000,000. A great deal will depend on the 
details of the new proposals, but they look like being much 
better than the old. 

* * * * 
The Marriage Bill 

Mr. A. P. Herbert had every reason to claim the passing 
of the Marriage Bill at its third reading in the House of 
Commons last week as a great victory for the democratic 
principle. For it is clear that the one reason why the Bill 
passed is that it had a large majority for it in and out of 
Parliament. It was not sponsored by the Government, and extra 
Parliamentary time had to be found before it could pass the 
House of Commons. There was determined opposition, 
inspired mainly by religious scruples, to its provisions; 
and if its opponents had cared to carry their opposition to 
the point of obstruction: they might still have killed the 
Bill. It is fair to say that the Government and the Bill's 
opponents recognised that neither the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary procedure nor even the most sincere convictions 
could justify the rejection of a measure which so clearly has 


a majority behind it. If in such circumstances the voice of 


the people, though only expressed through a private member, 
is effective enough to overcome all difficulties and opposition, 
it is, as Mr. Herbert suggested, the clearest proof that demo- 
cracy is still the true principle of government in this county. 
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Maternal Mortality nl 
"The statistics of maternal mortality have long exposed the 
fact that this was the most backward of our public health 
gmvices, and the one in which comparison with foreign 
sountries was least creditable. It is therefore satisfactory 
hear from the Minister of Health that the number of 
fraternal deaths per thousand mothers in 1936 was only 
,8, which is the lowest rate recorded since 1922. When 
ie new Midwifery Act has been in operation rather longer, 
gill better results may be expected. The recently-con- 
gituted Birkett Commiitee on abortion should have some 
suggestions of value to make on another aspect of the same 

blem. For, as Sir Kingsley Wood admitted, a pro- 
rtion—he did not say what proportion—of the deaths are 
preventable. The Ministry of Health, under an energetic 
Minister such as himself, can do much, but the main line 
of attack must be through local maternity services. A 
vigorous campaign is still needed before we can approach 
the standard of, for example, some of the Scandinavian 
guntries in this matter. The fact that four mothers still 
die for every thousand children born is a distressing factor 
in the problem of a shrinking population. 


* * x x 


A Great Psychologist 
“Dr. Alfred Adler, who died in Aberdeen last week, will be 
known to history, if for nothing else, as the coiner of the 
ubiquitous phrase “ inferiority complex.” Once a pupil and 
colleague of Freud, he found himself half way through his 
career no longer able to accept the central assumptions of 
Freudian psychology and compelled to challenge it with 
theories of his own. ‘The essential difference between the 
theories of Freud and Adler was that while Freud regarded all 
psychological disorders as ascribable to sexual maladjustment, 
Adler held that they were caused by the failure of the indi- 
vidual to adjust his inner life to his environment, and main- 
tained that sexual maladjustment was only one among several 
possible causes of disorder. Adler held that the impulse to 
seek compensation for deficiency was fundamental to human 
nature, and argued that, just as in a man psychologically 
deficient in one sense the other senses tend to be abnormally 
developed, so mental disorders could be explained as the result 
of difficulties encountered in the struggle for compensation 
induced by the feeling of inferiority. Neurosis, criminality 
orlunacy was thus the result of the failure to adjust. Adlerian 
psychology today has probably as much support as Freudian 
among psychologists, and in several countries it has had prac- 
tical effects upon education and the treatment of crime. 
* * * x 
The Future of Grass Drying 
The Agricultural Research Council is not letting the 
grass grow under its feet. It has this week published a 
teport on a process which may well revolutionise one 
department of agriculture not much less radically than 
the discovery of refrigeration has revolutionised human 
diet. Grass-drying is a relatively new term in.the agricul- 
tural vocabulary, for the process has only come into general 
use within the last two years. It is not the same as the 
artificial drying of hay, for it deals essentially not with old 
stakky grass but with young leafy grass. This is cut freshly 
at frequent intervals, dried green, and served as fodder of 
an exceptionally digestible nature. The importance of 
grass thus treated lies in its high nutritive value and its 
cheapness compared with imported concentrates. Better 
milk and butter is one obvious result of feeding cattle on 
dried grass, since the cream in milk is precisely the quality 
which falls off when grass grows old and fibrous. Another 
result claimed is increased resistance to disease. The 
capital cost of driers and equipment is comparatively high, 
but the process is still in an experimental. stage. There is 
no lack of enthusiasm, and already the British farmer, so 
often abused as unprogressive, has quadrupled in one year 
the number of drying centres. 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The great 


capitulation is almost universally welcome. Mr. Gallacher, 
it is true, complains that the Prime Minister has thrown him 
over and Mr. Wedgwood, who is never so happy as when 
he is in a minority of one, supported N.D.C. on the grounds 
that it was analogous to the taxation of land values. But 
everyone else is pleased. The Opposition parties - naturally 
rejoice over a Ministerial retreat. Conservatives are relieved 
from the dilemma of having either to accept a proposal they 
loathe or jeopardise the existence of the Government. The 
House as a whole feels that it has acted with more than usual 
effectiveness as the vehicle of public opinion and compelled 
the executive to bow to its will. Mr. Churchill, in an up- 
roarious speech which no one who heard it is ever likely to 
forget, made the way easy for the withdrawal and placed the 
Cabinet enormously in his debt. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain 
extricated himself from an impossible situation with a deftness 
which surprised even his warmest admirers. He was very far 
from imitating the familiar “‘peccavi ” tactics of his predecessor. 
What at first looked like a retreat became an outflanking 
movement. The climax of his speech was his adoption of 
Mr. Dalton’s suggested alternative, namely, a simpler tax 
with a larger yield. 
* * * *x 
By next week N.D.C. will be forgotten. But it has raised 
one interesting point of constitutional practice of which more 
is likely to be heard. It seems clear that only Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir John Simon were consulted in advance about the new 
tax and that the rest of the Cabinet knew nothing of it until 
6 o’clock on the evening before the Budget was introduced. 
Mr. Lees-Smith pointed out with considerable effect that such 
a procedure places a great monopoly of power in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Churchill showed 
that it was entirely contrary to precedent. At least a dozen 
Cabinet Councils, spread over a period of five months, 
worked out the details of the Land Tax and Mineral Royalty 
duties in 1909. The betting tax was considered for four 
months by a strong Cabinet committee. No one has for- 
gotten our unfortunate experience of last year; but the 
chance of its being repeated is remote, and a system which 
leaves the whole responsibility for budgetary policy to one 
or two men is open to obvious and overwhelming objections. 
This particular tax has been riddled with criticism both at 
Westminster and in the country. It would never have sur- 
vived a really searching examination behind the scenes. 
*x x * *x 
.The onslaught on the new tax and its withdrawal have 
occupied so much attention that the other features of the 
Finance Bill have been rather overshadowed. But the 
Labour front bench did not forget to direct some of their 
fire at the general financial policy of the Government. 
Disraeli advised all politicians to read Hansard, and Dr. 
Dalton has evidently been taking his advice. He had 
unearthed some observations of Mr. Chamberlain in 1931, 
on the undesirability of unbalanced budgets and vast Treasury 
loans. In reply the Prime Minister had some caustic remarks 
to make on the ardour of conviction which now possesses the 
official Opposition when it comes to orthodox finance. In 
these days it is remarkable how often an exchange of weapons 
takes place between the two front benches. 
* * x x 
Both Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair have added 
cubits to their stature since assuming the leadership of their 
respective parties. In particular, they have both come to 
excel on formal and ceremonial occasions, and the tributes 
which they paid to the late Prime Minister at the beginning 
of Monday’s proceedings were entirely worthy of the occasion. 
Moreover, they were obviously expressing the minds of their 
followers. No one who was present could doubt that the 
passing of Mr. Baldwin from the House of Commons is as 
deeply and genuinely regretted by his bitterest opponents as 
by his own followers and colleagues. 
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AFTER ALMERIA 


ee ships in the Mediterranean having bom- 
barded the sleeping population of the Spanish 
port of Almeria, killed between 20 and 30 and wounded 
an unknown number, in retaliation for the 26 killed 
and 80 wounded in an aerial attack on the battleship 
‘ Deutschland,’ the German Government has declared 
its honour satisfied and reprisals at an end. Mr. Eden 
has said in the House of Commons that he regretted 
the ‘ Deutschland’ incident and regretted the Almeria 
incident, and from some points of view the expression 
of emotion can best be left at that. The attack on 
the ‘ Deutschland’ was an act of criminal folly indis- 
tinguishable from crime. The bombardment of Almeria 
was a criminal act made the more criminal by the fact 
that it was the fruit not of folly but of deliberate policy. 
The impulse on which Herr Hitler acted is no doubt 
intelligible enough. An attack ona German battleship 
had resulted in more casualties than any ship in the 
fleet had sustained since 1918. Dictators cannot hesitate 
in such cases. They live in an atmosphere of melodrama 
and it is essential to maintain it. No impartial tribunal 
can be tolerated. They must be judges in their own 
cause and take the law into their own hands, even if 
it is the law of the jungle. Hence the instant order 
for the attack on Almeria, followed by the declaration 
that the death and mutilation inflicted there on women 
and children who had never heard of the ‘ Deutschland ’ 
was sufficient reparation and no further measures of 
reprisal would be taken. The J/ex taltonis had been 
executed and the dead of the ‘ Deutschland’ were 
avenged. 


That is now history. The provocation to Herr Hitler, 
it must be conceded, was intense. Not all the facts 
about the attack on the ‘ Deutschland’ are clear. There 
is a conflict of evidence in particular as to whether the 
vessel fired on the Spanish aeroplanes which flew over 
her as she lay in harbour at Iviza, but the allegation of 
the Spanish authorities that she did is unconfirmed. 
Her duties did not take her to Iviza, but she was per- 
fectly entitled to be there, as much entitled as H.M.S. 
‘Hardy’ was to be at Palma, in Majorca, where she 
‘narrowly escaped being hit in an air-raid last week. 
Clearly there is danger to any foreign vessels in such a 
case, for it cannot be expected that their presence in a 
port held by one of the two Spanish combatants should 
confer on the port immunity from attack by the other. 
At the same time the question how far the Spanish 
internal conflict is to be allowed to endanger ships of all 
nations in the vicinity of Spain may very properly be 
raised. If the non-intervention States were working in 
genuine corcert for the sole purpose of confining the 
Spanish wer to Spain they could very properly demand, 
and enforce, the cessation of the tombardment of 
Spanish ports by Spaniards, whether from the sea or 
the air. If the non-intervention patrol is effective 
neither side need fear that the ports in the hands of the 
other are being used for the landing of munitions or 
volunteers, and if Spaniards must kill one another it 
should involve no grave sacrifice to confine the opera- 
tion to the land. 


That proposal is still worth considering. It would 
meet Herr Hitler’s demand for “sure guarantees” 





that no incident similar to the attack on the ‘ Deutsch, 
land’ shall recur. And it is consistent with his desire 
for joint action by the non-intervention Powers jn the 
case of infringement by either Spanish belligerent, 
Short of that—and it is to be feared that only some 
measure falling short of that will be practicable—My, 
Eden’s proposal for the general establishment of safety 
zones in Spanish harbours, such as already exist gt 
Barcelona and elsewhere, would go far towards meeti 
the need. It is idle to pretend that, for all the sincerity 
our sympathy with Germany in the loss of life on 
the ‘ Deutschland,’ the retaliatory bombardment of 
Almeria is not universally reprobated and condemned, 
But the Non-Intervention Committee has to go on 
working. There must be either non-intervention or 
intervention. And unless we are to revert to the latter, 
with all its incalculable perils, the return of the German 
delegate to his place on the committee is essential. 


Since that is so, and since Herr Hitler announces thet 
there will be no more reprisals, and implies that Germany 
is ready to continue the non-intervention policy, every 
practicable step to ensure the safety of foreign ships, 
whether British, German, French or Italian, in Spanish 
waters must be taken. It is something, as a German 
paper has observed, that events so dramatic and dis- 
turbing as those of last Sunday and Monday should 
have been treated everywhere as local in their significance 
and not as tinder from which a universal blaze might 
spread. But congratulations on such an escape may be 
over-confident and premature. The recurrence of an in- 
cident like the attack on the ‘ Deutschland’ would have 
very different effects from the incident that is agitating 
the different capitals today. And even that incident is 
not liquidated yet. Until it is, and Germany has resumed 
her work as a member of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, the situation must remain grave. 


Certain French papers fear that Germany and Italy 
may yet use this crisis as an excuse for resuming 
intervention against the Spanish Government. That 
may well represent Italy’s desires, if not her fixed inten- 
tion. In the case of Germany there are better reasons 
for rejecting the conclusion til it is forced on us by 
facts. There have been many signs that Herr Hitler 
is genuinely tired of intervention in Spain, and would 
be glad to see German troops there withdrawn if the 
withdrawal were comprehensive and included all for- 
eigners fighting on both sides. At the same time the 
negotiation of a Franco-German trade treaty portends 
some slight relaxation of tension in another quarter, 
and observations like those of the German Ambassador 
at Washington last month on Germany’s willingness to 
discuss arms limitation, and of Dr. Schacht at Paris 
last week on Germany’s willingness, under certain 
conditions, to return to a reformed League of Nations, 
suggest, for all their vagueness, that there are avenues 
needing to be explored, apart from, and in addition to, 
Western Pact discussions. The new British Ambassador 
in Berlin said in that city on Tuesday that a Germany 
standing for peace in Europe would find Britain her 
best friend. That is profoundly true, and the friendship 
of Great Britain is not negligible, 
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THE NEW CABINET 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S new Government has been 
received with acquiescence rather than enthusiasm. 
Most, indeed, of the changes in the Cabinet were so well 
ed that when they came they could cause little 
surprise. But the ease and smoothness with which they 
were made is striking evidence of the essential stability 
of the Government; even the attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new tax would not have been fatal, and 
the abandonment by the Prime Minister of the measure 
he introduced as Chancellor will strengthen rather than 
weaken his position. Despite all the propaganda of 
the Left, the “ National” character of the Govern- 
ment, in which Conservatism is diluted with tinctures 
of Liberalism and even Socialism, still corresponds 
to the temper of the electorate. In the new adminis- 
tration there is no one with both the will and the 
capacity to change this character and there are likely 
to be few alterations in policy. Some changes 
there must be, if only because nothing can stand still, 
but this Government like the last seems likely to wait 
on events, rather than anticipate them. ‘The departure 
of some of its most experienced members may make it 
less adroit in questions of political management; but 
this, it may be hoped, will be compensated for by less 
ambiguity in policy. 

In foreign affairs especially there will be little change, 
for Mr. Eden at the Foreign Office is known to possess 
the confidence of Mr. Chamberlain, as of most men 
in this country. Sir John Simon, as Chancellor, 
will show the same technical mastery in finance that he 
shows in every other subject; but it will need more 
than that to secure him the confidence of the business 
community after the shock his predecessor has given it. 
Sir John’s succession to Mr. Chamberlain at the Treasury 
was expected and obvious, but the changes at the Defence 
Ministries emphatically were not. Of them it may be 
said that one Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, who ought 
to have stayed where he was, has gone; another, Lord 
Swinton, who ought to have gone, has stayed where he 
was; and Mr. Duff Cooper, who might with advantage 
have been transferred to a different type of office, has 
been transferred to another of the same type. Even if 
Sir Samuel Hoare desired the Home Office, and was 
entitled to have his wishes respected, that does not 
account adequately for the other changes at the Admiralty, 
or for the appointment of Mr. Duff Cooper to the chief 
position there. Mr. Hore-Belisha will no doubt be 
bustling and executive at the War Office, and those are 
useful qualities when it is desired to stimulate recruiting. 
But the defence changes are not reassuring, except on 
the assumption, not entirely flattering to the three 
Secretaries of State, that it is Sir Thomas Inskip, the 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, who really 
counts. And Sir Thomas, though he has made an 
increasingly good impression, is still in a sense on trial 
in an office which is itself an innovation. 


In the civil departments Dr. Burgin, who becomes 
Minister of Transport, has secured promotion by hard 
work as Under-Secretary to Mr. Walter Runciman at 
the Board of Trade; and indeed Mr. Runciman has 
given his deputy every opportunity to obtain Parliamen- 
lary experience as head of adepartment. The Board of 


Trade itself goes to Mr. Oliver Stanley, who has to his 
credit a singularly timorous Education Act and a far 
from impressive retreat before the violent opposition 
aroused by the unemployment assistance regulations he 
introduced as Minister of Labour. Now he has new 
scope, and a speech made by his Under-Secretary, 
Captain Euan Wallace, last week, with its insistence on 
the benefits of a new trade treaty with America, arouse 
hopes that the new Minister will use his exceptional 
opportunities at the Board of Trade to put a constructive 
policy for freer trade into operation. Of Lord Stanhope’s 
qualifications for the Board of Education it is difficult to 
speak, as he has so far given no conspicuous evidence 
of his interest in that subject; this is the more 
unfortunate because the Government’s educational 
record has not been a good one and because Mr. 
Chamberlain is suspected in some quarters, perhaps 
unjustly, of a none too generous attitude to the 
social services. For that reason it is gratifying that 
Sir Kingsley Wood, a Minister who has most deser- 
vedly earned promotion both by his record as an 
administrator and by the excellence of his public 
statements, 1s to remain at the Ministry of Health. Sir 
Philip Sassoon has gone to the Office of Works, for 
which he is excellently fitted by his interest in the arts ; 
if he had gone there sooner he might have spared London 
the colour-scheme in which the Office of Works chose 
to carry out its Coronation decorations. 


The new Government is more dependable than 
brilliant; it has no statesman of the calibre of Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Churchill. Indeed, 
it has lost much, in political experience and sagacity, 
by the departure of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Runciman. 
Both have had a long career of service to the State, Mr. 
MacDonald’s the more spectacular, but Mr. Runciman’s 
conspicuous for the period in which he has held high 
Office, in all, since 1908, some 15 years. If Mr. Runciman 
was always remarkable for the lucidity and Mr. Mac- 
Donald for the obscurity, of his public statements, 
both had a fund of political shrewdness and insight based 
on long experience, which have served the Government 
well. Indeed, if this Cabinet be compared with last, 
the quality in which it is most likely to show itself deficient 
is a certain quickness of mind that is essential to political 
success ; it suffers from a certain lack of men capable 
of grasping and formulating the more general aspects of 
policy and national life. Neither Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
John Simon nor Sir Samuel Hoare is quite capable of that 
kind of attitude to politics of which, like Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. MacDonald was in his own way a master. There 
were moments perhaps in which he was not wholly 
clear ; Mr. Chamberlain does not suffer from that defect, 
but the Prime Minister’s mind is essentially concrete and 
he may be in some danger of overlooking the impondera- 
bilia that can often play so large a part in the evolution 
of public opinion. It is worth noticing as a significant 
fact, that at a time when Europe is threatened by a war 
of ideas, the Government of Great Britain is primarily 
one of technicians, jurists and administrators. But the 
least a new Prime Minister can claim is that he should 
enjoy the full confidence of the nation till he forfeits it by 
his acts. No one,certainly, will deny Mr. Chamberlain that. 
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THE NATION AND ITS FARMS 


eo England became an industrial, not to say an 
urban, country it has never been so near to a 
common comprehension of the needs and of the value 
of our greatest industry, agriculture. Whatever be 
the virtues or vices of the proposals of the present 
Minister or of his predecessor, they are of a nature 
that could not have been put forward a few years ago. 
At one time the war in the members of the British 
polity was so bitterly internecine that the urban con- 
sumer regarded himself as the enemy of the home 
producer. The town population wanted cheap food at 
any price, and nursed the theory—doubtless a relic of 
the Corn Laws—that the farmer’s chief demand was 
higher prices. The truism that you must produce 
before you can consume, that consumers and producers 
are members of an essential alliance, has been now 
generally accepted for the first time. Tightened belts 
during the War played their part in the change of heart. 

It would be “a sin in the soul” if any politician 
made any proposal likely to revive the old suicidal 
warfare. Excessive Protection is the danger at one 
extreme, whether advocated in Parliament or urged by 
the Farmers’ Union. Neglect of agriculture is the 
other. To give one example, sugar-beet, though its 
introduction was entirely to the good, was grossly over- 
protected when the new alliance began, but this 
beneficent plant (by which Napoleon regenerated the 
lands of France) gave occasion for almost the only 
agreement registered in our chronicles among all political 
parties: they agreed to a common plan to last for a 
number of years. Mr. Morrison’s proposals will not 
be accepted in all details by his political opponents, but 
he has so patently “ stolen the clothes ” of both Liberal 
and Labour theorists that they can hardly object to his kit. 


This means that there is a common ground of 
conviction among all who approach or have studied the 
subject with any sort of aloofness from merely party 
prejudice. Mr. Lloyd George, Dr. Addison, Mr. Wise 
and many others have insisted on the necessity of restoring 
waste acres to fertility. In a little island, where a 
million is a lot, are millions of acres either waste or 
bearing what Oliver Goldsmith called half a tillage, 
either because they are undrained or ill-drained or 
because they lack such an essential agent of fertility as 
hme. From the heavier clay soils (which under proper 
care are capable of bearing crops as heavy as their own 
subsoils) the population has fled helter-skelter largely 
from want of ditching. Villages of eight hundred 
inhabitants have fallen to two hundred or less within 
a generation ; and such diminution is a general phenome- 
non on certain types of clay and chalk land. Evidence 
of the lack of lime is written all across the face of many 
counties by the colour of the weeds. All proposals for 
promoting the draining and liming of the land should 
meet with a chorus of praise from all parties. 

Mr. Morrison began his statement in Parliament last 
week by laying emphasis on the confliction of ideals 
between a good peace-time and a good war-time policy. 
The maintenance and restoration of the fecundity of 
the land reconciles these more or less contrary aims. 
You cannot hurry the land. If land is soggy or sour 
when war breaks out it will scarcely produce good and 


plenteous food till the war is over. At the time of ay 
immense rearmament expenditure, it would be Teasonable 
to ask whether these proposals—in Theodore Roosevelt; 
phrase—for “ national conservation ” are large enough ani 
actual enough. They may need the “ ginger” Which 
Mr. Winston Churchill demanded when the first of th, 
bigger small-holding schemes was passed. The best 
soils.can stand by themselves. Even South Lincolnsh; 
Evesham or the Teme Valley are eloquent of their oy, 
native virtues. Workers on the quick, early, light 
soil ask only for protection from sudden slumps jp 
price and the tyranny of the distributor. Other soi, 
need some help from a central authority, which ca 
provide or help to provide machinery or chemicals at , 
reasonable cost. 


Up to this point Mr. Morrison has stood at “ the 
creative centre”? not “in the hurly-burly.” The rey 
of his proposals are not beyond controversy and ar 
by no means complete, but it is a good sign that even 
in these more partial respects he pays attention first to 
the soil itself. He is promising a standard price for 
oats and barley in addition to wheat because they ar 
grown on other and often on inferior soils. It js , 
pity perhaps that rye, which is yet more tolerant of bad 
conditions, does not come into the picture in Britain a 
it does in Germany wherever the arable soil is poorest, 
The greatest of all the farmer’s enemies is the sudden 
drop in price of any standard crop—plums, potatoes and 
even hay, as well as cereals. For a very long time the 
importance of wheat has been exaggerated, partly owing 
to the superior political influence of Eastern farmers, 
partly owing to the sentiment of the word in history: 
and a new attempt to increase wheat acreage artificially 
is to be regretted. It must be repeated that the found: 
tion for the establishment of a real national policy for pro- 
duction of the fruits of the earth is the avoidance of 
undue emphasis on a particular crop grown by a particular 
group. 

The unpublished and perhaps almost the mos 
important part of Mr. Morrison’s proposals touches 
this point. We do not know what he is going to do 
about milk. The essential trouble underlying his 
predecessor’s scheme has been this: that milk can be 
more cheaply and easily produced in the west, which 
is a grass country, than in the east, which is not; bu 
it has been felt necessary, or wise, to support the eastern 
producers, who are many and good. The logical 
result of this is likely to be that milk, one of the few 
products of the land in which we are self-supporting, 
or more than self-supporting, may be made dearer than 
it need be, bringing large profits to one set of farmer 
and a bare profit to the other. No purpose is served 
in anticipating the unspoken half of the new Minister’ 
new proposals ; and he has given no hint of the degree 
of alteration he meditates in the milk and pig boards, 
which have had serious troubles. He has, however, 
made admirable, if as yet rather vague, promises that 
stock are to be reckoned as of supreme importance 
the economy of the land. We are the best breeders 
of animals in the world. We are certainly not th 
greatest grain- growers. The grasslands  miattet 
supremely ; and as a concrete suggestion to a Minister 
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yho has shown his zeal for conservation, it may be 
added that the eradication of such weeds as the 
bracken, which is eating up thousands of western 
azing grounds, is only less desirable than draining 
and liming. A Western Australian bank manager 
ysed to allow advances of money only to those 


farmers who used some of it to bring more acres into 
cultivation. His policy, which was thought adventurous 
in the bank, proved of great service both to his country 
and to the farmer. The principle inherent in it is of 
almost universal application in the economics of 
husbandry. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ONE of the Cabinet changes has caused more surprise 
than the move of Sir Samuel Hoare from the Admiralty, 
where the rearmament programme is just getting going, to 
the Home Office, which rumour had marked out for Sir 
Kingsley Wood. Why did Mr. Chamberlain do it? The 
answer, it is safe to say, is that he did it because Sir Samuel 
wanted the Home Office, which has a higher status than one 
of the three Defence Ministries, particularly since Sir 
Thomas Inskip has appeared as co-ordinator. That gives 
rise to some instructive refiections. The new Prime 
Minister, sound in wind and limb though he be, is in his 
sixty-ninth year, and the tenure of his leadership of the 
party, whether in office or in Opposition, cannot by the 
nature of things be prolonged. Every Prime Minister has 
a potential successor, and as a rule it is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But it is obvious that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
successor in a predominantly Conservative Government 
cannot be Sir John Simon, who is a National Liberal. (Mr. 
MacDonald’s continuance in office in 1931 is no analogy.) 
Among Conservative Ministers, Sir Samuel Hoare, who is 
only $7, is a strong candidate personally, and a stronger in 
virtue of the new office he now assumes—with Sir Thomas 
Inskip, who is 61, as a by no means negligible rival. It is 
clearly to Sir Samuel’s advantage to cease to be in the 
position of being co-ordinated by Sir Thomas. 
* x * * 


No one, I am afraid, can feel much satisfaction at the way 
in which the marriage of the Duke of Windsor has been 
conducted. Whoever may have been responsible for the 
decision that none of the Duke’s relatives and no British 
official in an official capacity should attend the ceremony, it 
was a most deplorable ruling. The Duke of Windsor is 
King George V’s son and King George VI’s brother. He 


“made his choice between a throne and a wife, and after that 


great sacrifice he was surely entitled to be spared further 
penalty. And ostracism is unquestionably a penalty. The 
Duke has as much right to marry Mrs. Warfield as any of his 
brothers had to take the wives they did. The world may not 
approve his choice equally, but that is his business, not the 
world’s. I for one, and I believe many millions of English 
people feel the same, would have been far happier if the Duke 
had had his sister or one of his brothers at his side as he 
celebrated one of the great events of his life. If all the 
members of the Royal Family decided that they would prefer 
not to go to Tours there is, of course, no more to be said, 
for their views must be completely respected. But if, as is 
suggested, the decision was the result of representations 
from elsewhere the representations can and must be deplored. 
The Duke has made his renunciation, and nothing could 
be more ungenerous or unjust than to treat him as if he had 
forfeited his birthright as well as his throne. 
* * * x 

On his day Mr. Churchill can put himself in a different 
class from any other single speaker in the House of Commons. 
Tuesday was essentially one of his days. His intervention 
in the debate on N.D.C., before the Prime Minister had 
announced the withdrawal of that ill-starred measure, was a 
superb performance, as anyone who took the trouble to read 
it in the daily papers will realise—genial, incisive, wise, and 
with brilliant flashes of wit punctuating the wisdom through- 
out. But to read the speech was only to experience half 
its savour. The speaker’s verve, his wealth of gesture, the 


inflexions of his voice, his palpable if restrained enjoyment 
of his own achievement, were all essential parts of an inter- 
vention such as the House is rarely treated to, and never by 
anyone except that particular speaker. What bearing has 
it on Mr. Churchill’s future ? Not much, I think, in itself. 
But it is one of the periodical reminders of the existence in 
the House of Commons of a politician far more brilliant 
intellectually and. with substantially more executive capacity 
than half the members of this Cabinet or the last. But 
Cabinet restraints would sit ill on him after a period of 
unchartered freedom, and he himself may prefer his un- 
challenged domination of the back benches. If he did not join 
the Cabinet last week there is no particular reason why he 
should in the next year. 
* * x * 

The Prime Minister, it is generally agreed, made an 
admirable speech in the House of Commons on Monday on 
his predecessor, but I find his discovery of a marked 
similarity between Mr. Baldwin and Abraham Lincoln a 
little startling. Whatever the likeness between them, the 
contrasts were demonstrably far greater. It is true that 
Mr. Chamberlain sheltered behind comprehensive qualifica- 
tions, in the words “ making all due allowance for differences 
of education, of upbringing, of country and of time.” 
There is allowance to be made for much more than that. 
Lincoln dominated his Cabinet (“ Well, gentlemen,” when 
all his Ministers opposed him, “ six noes, one aye ; the ayes 
have it”) as Baldwin never did his, and it is not recorded 
that Artemus Ward was ever read aloud in the Cabinet 
room in Downing Street. Would Mr. Baldwin have accepted 
the South’s challenge and started the Civil War? Mr. 
Baldwin, it is true, might have used the familiar words 
which the Prime Minister quoted (not quite accurately) 
** with charity for all, with malice toward none, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work that we are in,” but so might many other 
public men. It is not a very large base on which to rest a 
comparison that is otherwise unconvincing. 

x x * x 

A paragraph in this column a month ago was, I believe, 
the first public reference to the prospect of the Bishop of 
London’s retirement. It suggested that Dr. Winnington- 
Ingram might well desire to celebrate his eightieth birthday 
(next January) before retiring. In his address to his diocesan 
conference on Monday the Bishop put the date a little later, 
speaking of carrying on till he had completed fifty years of 
work in London, to which he came as head of Oxford House 
in 1889. It is obviously premature to be speculating about 
his successor, but I am not surprised to see Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Chester, mentioned in public in that connexion, 
as I heard him mentioned six months or more ago in private. 

* * * * 


It commonly takes two or three months to get the patents 
for a barony or an earldom through, and for that period 
we shall have, I suppose, to accustom ourselves to speaking 
of Sir Stanley Baldwin, K.G. We did it, after all, in the 
case of Mr. Balfour, who got the Garter some time before 
his earldom was conferred. It was the more confusing in 
that case because there was another well-known Sir Arthur 
Balfour. I hope the Heralds will push on with all 
reasonable diligence with the formalities that will make 
Sir Stanley Earl Baldwin. JANUS. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER 


By WILSON HARRIS 


‘T is an odd thing that what most people know about the 
new Prime Minister consists in the main not of what 

he is but of what he is not. He is not of the landed gentry 
who through so many centuries have ruled England. He is 
not a University man—for Mason College in the ’eighties 
was not of university rank. Brought up a Unitarian, he is 
not, I believe, a member of the Church of England. There 
is in him, in fact, none of the stuff out of which Conservative 
leaders are made, and his rise to the chief position in his 
party as well as in the Cabinet is a measure of the distance 
the Conservative Party has travelled in the last generation. 
Gone, perhaps for ever, are the old great days of Hatfield 
supremacy, uncontested from 1881 for thirty years. The 
Tories, like the Whigs before them, had to learn to look 
away from the land. Balfour was followed by a Scots- 
Canadian business man, and the Scots-Canadian business 
man by an English business. man. But Bonar Law did at 
least know one .Dominion ; our new Prime Minister cannot 
claim that (though he lived in the Bahamas for seven years 
and made one visit—historic or notorious, as you choose,— 
to Ottawa). And Baldwin, squire as well as ironfounder, 
had his roots in the soil. Mr. Chamberlain is a townsman 
pure and simple, first City Councillor and then Lord Mayor 
of the greatest business centre in the kingdom outside 
London. He is far less of a typical Conservative than his 
half-brother Austen, for Sir Austen had absorbed the Tory 
tradition of the House of Commons for twenty-five years 
before Neville entered it; Cambridge added to Rugby had 
given the elder brother pretensions to literary culture with 
which the Prime Minisier is not credited, and he had, with 
all his geniality, something of the grand manner that sits so 
well on a Tory leader. ‘Neville Chamberlain remained, and 


remains, the plain citizen from Birmingham—and not many 


cities have sent-a larger army of competent plain men into 
various fields Of public life. 

The one thing everybody knows about the new Prime 
Minister is that he is a fisherman. But that means next to 
nothing. What matters about a fisherman is not whether 
he catches fish but what he thinks about in the protracted 
opportunities for reflection which the recreation affords. 


They can be used to plan a charity or plot a crimes to compose" 


a sonnet or a fraudulent prospectus. One thing Mr. 
Chamberlain may be assumed to think about in such 
moments is social reform; for he is his father’s son, and a 
spark of the o!d radicalism of the Unauthorised Programme— 
enough conceivably to start a fire—is alight in him yet. 
Competent in every administrative post he has ever filled, 
he was particularly competent at the Ministry of Health, 
where he had work to do that he cared for doing. Houses 
were needed and he got houses built. The burden of rates 
was pressing intolerably on industry and he carried an 
imposing de-rating measure through. The old Boards of 
Guardians had served their purpose and he swept them 
away and put Public Assistance Committees in their place. 
Obviously a Minister of Health who did things. It was the 
same at the Treasury. A comparison between the state of 
the national finances in 1932 and their state in 1937 is all 
Mr. Chamberlain need point to as testimonial. 
all his doing; there has been a -world recovery as well as 
a British recovery. And voth the world and Great Britain 
might have recovered sooner if the Chancellor’s doses of 
Protection and Imperial Preference had been less: drastic. 
But there the -record stands, and no one can deny that, 
in spite of N.D.C., it does the Prime Minister credit. 

And now? And now this man who showed first that he 
could run a city, and then that he could run one Government 
department after another with marked competence, is called 
on to run an Empire—and an Empire about which, so far as 


has yet appeared, he knows a good deal less than several of » 


It was not ° 


his colleagues. Can he rise to it ? » That we must wait ¢ 
but it would be as unwise to say No as Yes. 


0 see, 
For there is no 
sufficient reason why the record of competence should suq. 


denly stop. Closely studied, the Prime Minister gives the 
impression of possessing unsuspected possibilities. No man 
develops a new personality at 68, but men have Surprised 
their fellows, and surprised them favourably, at greater ages 


than that. Campbell-Bannerman did, for one. 

Not many people have credited the Prime Minister with 
much interest in foreign politics. We may find that our ideas 
on that need revising. As Chancellor Mr. Chamberlain 
was in closer touch with Mr. Eden than ever openly appeared, 
and his concern with foreign policy will not diminish now, 
There is ground for believing on the contrary it will con- 
siderably increase—and. that may create a new situation. Ip 
normal times a Foreign Secretary is perpetually subject to 
two dominating influences, that of his Prime Minister and that 
of his Permanent Under-Secretary—who counts for much 
more than the occupant of a similar position in any other 
Department. The two influences may not coincide, and 
sometimes one may be the more powerful, sometimes the 
other. Where the three personalities concerned were Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Eden and Sir Robert Vansittart there is not 
much doubt that the stronger pull on the Foreign Secretary 
came from his own side of Downing Street, not from No. 10 
across the road. With Mr. Chamberlain at No. 10 that 
assumption may have to be reconsidered. Not that the Prime 
Minister means to be his own Foreign Minister, as Mr. 
Lloyd George was when Lord Curzon held the seals and 
signed passports, or that Mr. Eden’s position will necessarily 
be weaker or more difficult. It may very well be easier and 
stronger. With a Prime Minister not specially interested in 
foreign affairs the Foreign Secretary has had to fight his own 
battles in Cabinet, and there were always certain forces 
hostile to his ideas there. With a Prime Minister who studies 
foreign policy and agrecs with his Foreign Secretary in 
essentials a combination decisive in its results is created. If, 
on the other hand, he disagrees, the Foreign Secretary’s position 
becomes impossible and is no doubt soon vacated.. There is 
nothing in past relations between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Eden to make that likely in this case. 

But where in fact does the Prime Minister stand in regard to 
foreign affairs ? His declarations in that field have not been 
numerous and not always happy. He caused some little stir 
by informing Lobby Correspondents rather ‘gratuitously, 
when the then Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary were 
negotiating at Stresa in 1935, that Britain was resolutely 
opposed to new commitments, and a casual remark he once 
made about the Middle West in reply to a question about 
War Debts at a Press luncheon is still remembered against 
him in America. But he did once—in March of last year— 
speak at length on foreign affairs in the House of Commons, 
declaring that the League of Nations was still the keystone of 
the Government’s policy, that we were interested in the 
East as well as in the West of Europe, and that League obliga- 
tions applied equally whether aggression was committed in 
the East or the West. The value of that, of course, depends 
on what respect would be paid to League obligations—as 
distinct from Locarno — in the West; and on that Mr. 
Chamberlain—who had covered himself by implying that we 
should not be morally bound by our obligations till we could 
rely on the collective action of all League States against an 
aggressor—was by no means specific. All he has said suggesis 
that he would be a typical British empiricist, shaping his 
policy in the light of the exigencies of the moment, with a 
more conspicuous tendency than his predecessor to firmness 
at critical moments. 

Mr. Baldwin, I said last week, drove his team with a loose 
rein. Mr. Chamberlain is no-martinet, but J doubt if -he 
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pelieves in loose reins. When he takes on a job it is ‘his pride 
to doit competently, and a Prime Minister is a Prime Minister. 


it may be part of his business to prevent his colleagues’ ideas 
from clashing, but another part of it is to put occasional ideas 
of his own forward to make them Cabinet policy. That, if I 
do not misread him, is how the new Prime Minister conceives 
his office. As head of a Government he is admittedly an 
unknown quantity, though less so than Mr. Baldwin was 


when his swift rise had taken him to the top. The least he 
is entitled to ask for is a fair chance and fair criticism. He 
is a direct man and a sincere man, a man of courage and a 
man of honour. Whether he is a man of vision, capable of 
seeing beyond the day after tomorrow, and of directing the 
tide of events instead of drifting with them—in regard par- 
ticularly to such matters as the American debt and the freeing 
of trade—has still to be disclosed. 


DEAR LAND OF GHOSTS—I 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


HEN I was young it seemed to me almost incredible 
that the land of Greece actually existed still. At 
school I had learnt little else besides ancient Greek literature 
and history. To masters and boys nothing seemed of great 
importance in comparison, but the actual scenes where that 
literature was created, that difficult but splendid language 
daily spoken, and those glorious deeds of history actually 
enacted, were like dreams of some lost paradise that had 
vanished far beyond our reach. We never thought it possible 
to stand in reality upon the solid ground where, within the 
space of about a century and a half, the spirit of man once 
reached its highest powers in drama, lyrical poetry, the arts 
of architecture and sculpture, history, philosophy, and 
oratory unsurpassed. 

I think the very idea of visiting such scenes did not occur 
to me till, one afternoon in the Parks Museum of Oxford, 
Ruskin was giving his courses of lectures as Slade Professor. 
Nominally his subject was his own volumes of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” which he illustrated by quotations and by examples 
of Turner’s water-colours, dwelling chiefly upon the beauties 
of Switzerland, Italy, France and England, both in art and 
scenery. Then suddenly one day his blue-grey eyes looked up 
at us, under his tawny eyebrows, as his manner was, and he 
asked, “‘ Why do you never go to Greece ? Is it for fear of 
brigands ? ” (There had lately been a tragic murder of English 
tourists near Marathon.) ‘“‘ Whose fault is it that brigands still 
torment that beautiful land?” I am not sure what he 
meant, but we assumed that he meant ourselves, and we 
cheered with excitement as though ready to start next minute 
and deliver Greece from brigands as Byron and Sir Richard 
Church delivered her from the Turks. 


Years of minutes passed before, in 1894, I had a chance of 
going myself, as one of a small party of Toynbee Travellers, 
under the guidance of Thomas Okey, basket-maker in 
Whitechapel, and afterwards the first Professor of Italian in 
Cambridge. Through its craggy mountain gates we entered 
the Gulf of Corinth, where on a morning of clear sky the water 
is so blue and purple that one might think it would shine like 
amethyst if one took it up in one’s hand. The same pure 
water, being almost tideless, comes right up to the quays of 
every Greek harbour, leaving no edge of sand or mud, but 
always full. At Patras we put ashore, and for the first time 
I touched the land of Greece. It is not the English manner to 
Kiss rocks and earth, but to myself that day was one of ecstasy 
unequalled by other passion. There I stood in the midst of 
the lovely scene—the purple water, the distant mountains, 
the smaller hills all covered with aromatic herbs that sent 
out a smell of thyme and spices at every wind or tread, the 
blossom on peach, pear, and almond trees, the dwarfed 
Currant vines, the fertile, deep-red soil, the song of many 
birds, the crowned hoopoes scudding over the ground, the 
changeful calling of the frogs in every bit of marsh. It was all 
like one of the cheerful scenes in Aristophanes, or still more 
like one of the eclogues of Theocritus, who, though he wrote 
in the kindred island of Sicily, is now thought to have spent 
his childhood in Kos, a completely Greek island. 

So we moved along the historic Gulf, having the gorge of 
Delphi and the broad barrier of snow-capped: Parnassus on 
the left side, and on the right the district of Sicyon, where the 


versatile Athenian “‘ danced away his marriage,” and the few 
columns that alone remain of luxurious Corinth, once so 
wanton that few men had the fortitude to reach her through 
suburbs thick with female allurements. Then through the 
new canal, with walls of crumbling sandstone too perpen- 
dicularly dug, and out again into the sea, where stood the 
peak of Aegina, and Salamis, immortal for victory, and the 
steep of the Acropolis, gradually becoming visible. 


Late that night I went alone through the new city up to 
the foot of the great rock of the Acropolis hanging grey as a 
ghost against the stars. I clambered up the rough ground 
till I came to the rocky steps of the Propylaea, but was 
stopped at its first arch by an iron gate, which I shook in 
vain. Inside, the temples stood silent and pale, marvellously 
tall in the darkness. Only a dog barked from the Parthenon, 
and owls wailed their lamentations. I wandered along the 
south front of the rock, by steep paths choked with ruins, 
into the actual theatre of Dionysus where the greatest tragedies 
and comedies of the world were once produced. Seldom 
have I seen ghosts so visible and familiar. 


A few nights later I drove in a ramshackle cart through 
mystic Eleusis and over the high passes of Kithaeron till the 
wide plain of Boeotia lay stretched before me, haunted by 
ancient myths of the Sphinx, the dragon’s teeth, the maddened 
mother swinging her own son’s head as a hunting trophy, 
and all the tragedies of Theban relationships. Far to my left 
stood the sister ranges of Parnassus and Helicon, and only 
two or three miles away was the site of gallant Plataea, 
where the story how a few brave men escaped the siege 
one cold, wet night, had first revealed to me the drama of 
history. To the right somewhere on that plain must be 
Delium, where Socrates fought with unruffled courage ; 
and somewhere still further away was Thermopylae, where 
“upon the sea-wet rock the Spartans sat down and combed 
their hair,” as evidence that they were pledged to die in repulsing 
the barbaric hosts of Persia. We crossed the Asopus, in which 
a little water still ran, but of Seven-gated Thebes nothing 
remained except the low rock of the Kadmeia, once the palace 
of Oedipus and his mother-wife. There we had to turn back 
and walk the 35 miles over Kithaeron to Eleusis again, pausing 
only at a fountain where the Turkish inscription recalled 
long centuries of tyranny. 

My next journey was also mainly on foot, when, with two 
companions, I penetrated into the Morea or Peloponnesus 
itself. | Past Megara, the squeaking little pig of Aristophanes, 
and over the Isthmus past Corinth we came to the vast 
beehive tombs called after Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
scene of the greatest of all dramas, where one could almost 
see the victorious king arriving in his chariot, the flattering, 
faithless wiie, the purple carpet spread, the welcoming 
bath, the bloodstained axe, the unheeded and lovely. prophetess 
who could hear the wailing of murdered children, once 
served up to their father’s banquet. And then to the temple 
of Hera, where the two devoted sons drew their mother up 
from Argos in a cart, and were found dead in the temple 
next morning—such a death being the highest reward the 
priestess could bestow upon them both. So through 
Argos and into Arcadia over the height of Parthenion, where 
poor neglected, comforting Pan met the heroic runner 
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hastening to Athens with news from Sparta, as he was 
afterwards to bring the news of victory from Marathon. 

I am told a road now runs southward from Arcadia, but 
we had to follow mule-tracks over the mountains, and past 
the deep gorge of the Alpéus, where a Frankish castle, high 
perched on cliffs, tells of little-known mediaeval history, 
and so to Andritsaina and the temple of Bassae, built by 
the same architect who created the Parthenon, and dedicated 
to Apollo, though the site belonged to shaggy old Pan, 
protector of sheep. On the way I saw far in front of me 
precipitous peaks streaked with snow, which a shepherd 
told me were “ Ta-yg-e-tos,” and the very name marked 
a great moment of life. For that was where, under the 
incredible system ordained by Lycurgus, the Spartan youths 
were trained to courage and endurance—the endurance 
which Napoleon said counts for more than courage. For 
interest of association combined with its prospect over 
mountains and sea the site of Bassae is the finest in the 
world. But from that point we had to turn back, walking 
by day and sleeping under the stars at night—sleeping once 
near Skillos, the very place where my hero Xenophon lived 
the open and generous life of an old English squire, hunting 
with his sturdy sons, teaching his wife the arts of house- 
Keeping, receiving guests, fond of horses and all animals 
and birds, and none the less remembering that he had been 


a disciple of Socrates and after defeat by the Persian K; 
had led a full division of his own people through unknown 
lands and barbaric tribes safely to the Euxine and their 
homes. 

Rather wearily we trudged on to the fine open valley of 
the Alphéus, and crossed by a slender ferry to the plain 
of Olympia, scene of the great athletic meetings for 4 
Greeks during a sacred interval of peace every four Years 
Among the litter of ruins there—earthquake ruins of the 
great temple of Zeus and many other shrines—I foung in 
the museum the beautiful statue of Victory dedicated by 
the Messenians in gratitude for deliverance at Naupactus 
(the Lepanto of John of Austria’s victory in whic, 
Cervantes. shared). And there I found the Soap 
waxlike bust of the Hermes of Praxiteles, unearthed by 
Ernst Curtius at the exact spot where Pausanias had described 
it standing some seventeen centuries before. But what 
interested me most at Olympia was the memory that here, 
at the western end of the great temple Herodotus read 
his immortal History in nine books, and that young 
Thucydides, standing in the crowd, heard him read. 

In those days I took no notice whatever of modern Greece 
or its politics, or anything else more modern than the ghosts 
of her greatness. But very soon there was to come a change 
in my aspect, as I shall hope to show in a second article, 


WHY WAS LINCOLN MURDERED ? 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


HE assassination of Abraham Lincoln was the most 
momentous political crime of the nineteenth century. 
We can say of this event, as surely as of any in the modern 
age, that if it had not occurred the destiny of one great nation 
must have followed another course. The incidents of the 
April night in Washington seventy-two years ago and the 
motives of the assassin have been discussed without limit. 
The general answer to the main question, however, has long 
been more or less agreed upon. We might take it from 
any one of Lincoln’s more recent biographers ; Lord Charn- 
wood will suffice. John Wilkes Booth was not unlike his 
famous brother Edwin: ‘‘ He was an actor, too, and an 
athletic and daring youth.” In him a peculiarly ferocious 
political passion “‘ was further inflamed by brandy and by 
that ranting mode of thought which the stage engenders in 
some few.” He saw himself as winning a place in the com- 
pany of Brutus and the other great patriot-assassins of the past. 
Now, it is well known to all students of American history 
that the records of the crime and its sequel are obscure and 
bewildering. There is a conflict of testimony concerning 
almost every point and, notwithstanding the cloud of wit- 
nesses and the parade of investigation, there has remained a 
strong conviction that the full story has never come out, 
and that if it were to, not a few astonishing facts would be 
declared. Can the full story be told? The answer almost 
certainly is in the negative, but the author of a remarkable 
book which has made a stir in the United States this season 
has gone a good way towards cleaning up certain parts of the 
mystery.* Mr. Otto Eisenschiml is not an historian but a 
chemist. The results of his long inquiry make a volume of 
nearly 500 pages—documented material, challenging queries, 
hints, rather than a straight narrative or conclusive theory. 
The day was Good Friday, April 14th, 1865. The pro- 
longed agony of the Civil War was virtually over. Lee 
had that week surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, and 
six weeks earlier Lincoln had entered upon his second 
term of office. The President attended Ford’s Theatre 
for a performance of Our American Cousin, a play which 
no one would have remembered if it had not given Sothern 
the opportunity of creating Lord Dundreary. With Lincoln 
were his wife, Major Rathbone and his fiancée, and Charles 


* Why Was Lincoln Murdered? 
Little, Brown and Co.) 





By Otto Eisenschiml. (Boston: 


Forbes, the President’s personal servant. Booth entered 
the box, fired his pistol, and leapt on the stage crying Sic 
semper tyrannis! He fractured a leg, but got away, crossed 
the Rappahannock, had his injured limb set by Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, hid for a week in a swamp with a half-witted lad 
named Herold, and was shot by a pursuing squad of soldiers 
on April 27th, Herold being captured. Booth left a diary 
which would seem to have proved that, although he was 
in a plot to kidnap the President, he was without intent to 
kill until two days before the crime. Seven men and one 
woman were tried by a military tribunal for conspiracy 
and murder. Mrs. Surratt and three men were hanged. A 
pardon for Mrs. Surratt, whose son was a known member 
of the conspiracy gang, was fully expected. Dr. Mudd, 
of whose innocence there appears no doubt, was sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment. The trial was a shocking 
affair. Of the nine officers who conducted it one alone is 
known to fame—General Lew Wallace, the author of Ben Hur. 


The central figure in this drama was Edwin M. Stanton, 
the Secretary of War—arrogant, ambitious, unscrupulous 
and undoubtedly treacherous. He plays an extraordinary 
part throughout Mr. Eisenschiml’s narrative. The President's 
life, of course, was in peril during the later months of the 
War and he was a prey to foreboding. On the fatal day 
he wished for special protection at the theatre. Stanton 
refused to spare the strong-armed Major Eckert for whom 
Lincoln asked. The guard on duty was John F. Parker, 
a Washington policeman who, curiously enough, had been 
chosen for duty at the White House eleven days previously 
by Mrs. Lincoln. (Her note is printed in facsimile.) Parker 
was away, having a drink, when he should have been guarding 
the President. He had a bad record in the Service, yet 
he was not dismissed, reprimanded, or even questioned. 
General Grant, the supreme hero of the time, was to have 
been the President’s guest at the theatre, with his wife. He 
accepted the invitation and the fact was advertised. The 
Grants, however, excused themselves and left Washington, 
possibly because the General’s wife was smarting from Mss. 
Lincoln’s insults, arising from that lady’s bitter jealousy. 
Stanton took pains to ensure their absence. Grant’s presence 
in the box, it might well seem, would have meant complete 
protection. Now for a series of inexplicable circumstances. 


The telegraph wires were tampered with on the night 
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of the fourteenth, and for two hours Washington was cut off. 
anton was in command of the situation. He had established 
grigid War Department censorship over the Press, and the 
went out to the country through him. His first messages 
were held back, and the details seem plainly to indicate that 
dailies were seriously hampered in getting the news out. 
ganton withheld the name of. the assassin for three critical 
tours, although Booth had been identified in the theatre. 
He directed the pursuit in curious fashion. But for his injury 
Booth could almost certainly have got away. All the roads 
gut of the capital were closed, with the exception of the road 
to the south, which the murderer was practically certain to 
take. He recalled the officer who reported his proximity to 
thefugitive ; the disputed points of the final scene at Garrett’s 
Farm lend credibility to the theory that Stanton did not wish 
him to. be brought in alive. 


More singular still, when related in detail, seem 
to be the facts concerning the treatment of all suspects 
jnown to have been intimate with Booth, the proved 
tortures suffered by the accused in the conspiracy trial, 
and the measures taken to prevent the bringing of other 
suspects to trial. Poor Mrs. Surratt, for instance, had done 
nothing whatever deserving of harsh punishment (the death 
penalty being merely judicial murder), while John Surratt, 
an undeniable offender, was evidently for some reason not 
wanted by the managers of the prosecution. Stanton, more- 
over, was unmistakably responsible for President Andrew 
Johnson’s announcement that the plot to murder Lincoln 
was engineered by Jefferson Davis and his colleagues of the 
Confederacy. The case against Stanton, that is to say, in 
connexion with the events which followed the crime, and 
in respect of his relation with President Johnson, is made 
by Mr. Eisenschiml to look dark enough. But one cannot 
make out exactly what the marshalling of the evidence is 
designed to prove—except this: that Stanton, who knew 
that Lincoln, many months before the end of the War, 
had turned decisively against his dictatorial subordinate, 


determined to hold his place in the Cabinet and to maintain, 
under Lincoln’s successor, the extraordinary authority in 
the Government which he had been enabled to build up 
while the issue of the conflict was still in doubt. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Eisenschiml, having established 
a remarkable number of isolated points, most of which tell 
against Stanton, is content, as regards all major matters, to 
State a negative conclusion or else to hint a doubt. For 
example, among the men prominent in Washington Stanton 
stood to gain most by the death of Lincoln in 1865; but 
actual knowledge of the plot or the murder was hinted at 
only in the case of Vice-President Johnson. He had known 
Booth years before, and may even have had a discreditable 
connexion with him; but for the notion that he could have 
been privy to the design of the conspirators there is no shred 
of evidence. Nor is there, as we are assured, for the sensa- 
tional theory that the Northern “ radicals ”*—that is, the 
revengeful Republicans who were demanding that the South 
should be treated without mercy (and in the event, so 
calamitously had their way)—were somehow implicated in 
the murder of the great President who, in his last considered 
utterance, had pleaded for malice toward none and ‘charity 
for all. 

What, then, do we arrive at as the result of an investiga- 
tion, which deserves to be commended for extreme patience 
and thoroughness, into the circumstances surrounding the 
most shocking of modern political murders? That Lincoln 
on the Good Friday had an exceptional sense of foreboding, 
and should have been given especial protection; that his 
box, inexcusably, was left unguarded; that the principal, 
or only, avenue of escape for the murderer was left open ; 
that the pursuit was a tragic farce, and the conspiracy trial 
a horror of war hysteria; that no serious effort was made 
to uncover all the facts and deal with all the persons con- 
cerned. Finally, that the main responsibility for the 
blunders and omissions rests upon Edwin M. Stanton; but 
no more. How or why he acted thus we cannot tell. 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: VIII. MRS. CHARKE 


By HELEN WADDELL 


7 time in the autumn of 1755 Mr. Samuel Whyte 
(“of Dublin ”), future editor of The Art of Speaking 
and of a book of poems called Hibernian Cresses, went with 
a bookseller friend to Clerkenwell on a business errand. 
The Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke, Youngest 
Daughter of Colley Cibber, Esq.: Told-by Herself had come 
out in eight weekly parts in April and May, and had since 
gone into two editions (price, bound, 2s. 6d.); in it was 
mentioned as just completed, a novel, The History of Henry 
Dumont, Esq.: and Miss Charlotte Evelyn, of which the 
writer spoke hopefully. Hence the visit, as of any young 
publisher in search of an author, of Mr. Whyte and Mr. 
H. Slater, junior, of Holborn Bars. Mr. Whyte, however, 
is very much the elegant amateur; that his name appears 
on the title page at all was the result of a sudden imprudence. 
For when his friend, “‘ the wary haberdasher of literature,” 
offered five guineas to Charlotte’s plea for thirty, the tone- 
lessness, the utter absence of surprise or indignation in the 
voice that protested, was more than Mr. Whyte could bear. 
He offered to double the five, and take half the risk of 
publishing. 

Mr. Whyte wrote with elegance and knew it: he made 
great play with ‘“‘ the goddess Cloacina” and “ this extra- 
Ordinary seat of the Muses ” as he picked his way through 
the refuse dumps of Clerkenwell, to the detriment of his 
white stockings: but his eye was exact and quick. It 
missed nothing: the noseless bellows that made Charlotte 
“a succedaneum for a writing desk,” the snip out of the 
black pitcher on the dresser (“ clean it must be confessed,” 


says he, with the contempt of eighteenth-century respect- 
ability for the very poor), the melancholy aspect of the 
tabby cat sitting on the hob, the dinginess of the flounce 
on which the half-starved spaniel lay and snarled at them. 
““* Have done, Fidele, these are friends.? The tone of 
her voice was not harsh: it had something in it humbled 
and disconsolate : a mingled effect of authority and pleasure.” 
Twenty-four years ago this creature with the magpie perched 
above her shoulder had played Aurora at Drury Lane. 


There were indeed few parts, on the boards or off them, 
that Charlotte had not played. At the age of four, “ having 
even then a passionate Fondness for a Perriwig, I crawl’d 
out of Bed one Summer’s Morning at Twickenham... 
and, taking it into my small Pate that by Dint of a wig and 
waistcoat I should be the perfect Representation of my 
Sire . . . I paddled down stairs, taking with me my Shoes, 
Stockings, and little Dimity Coat : which I artfully contrived 
to pin up as well as I could, to supply the Want of a Pair of 
Breeches. By the Help of a long Broom, I took down a 
waistcoat of my Brother’s, and an enormous bushy Tie-wig 
of my Father’s, which entirely enclosed my Head and Body, 
the Knots of the Ties thumping my little Heels as I marched 
along, with slow and solemn Pace. . . . Being thus accoutred, 
I began to consider that ’twould be impossible for me to 
pass for Mr. Cibber in Girl’s Shoes, therefore took an 
Opportunity to slip out of Doors after the Gardener . 
and rolled into a dry Ditch, which was as deep as I was 
high : and in this grotesque Pigmy-State, walked up and down 
the Ditch bowing to all who came by. But behold, the 
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Oddity of my Appearance soon assembled a Crowd about 
me: which yielded me no small Joy . . . and walk’d myself 
into a Fever, in the happy Thought of being taken for the 
*Squire.” 

At fourteen, Charlotte was a sportsman, “ like the Person 
described in The Recruiting Officer, capable of destroying 
all the Venison and Wild Fowl about the Country”; and 
when one of her mother’s old-fashioned acquaintance 
protested that this was no Diversion for a young Gentlewoman, 
Miss spent a considerable quantity of powder and shot in 
endeavouring to shoot down the sober Lady’s chimneys. 
But from a visit to a kinsman, Dr. Hales of Thorley, Miss 
Cibber, now sixteen, returned with other ambitions. Her 
fond mother was persuaded to allow her a little closet by way 
of Dispensatory: an apothecary’s widow at Uxbridge (the 
Cibbers lived at Hillingdon) supplied a cargo of Combustibles 
enough to set up a Mountebank for a year :. supported by 
these, a Latin dictionary, salmon and culpepper, Miss 
invited all the old women in the Parish to repair to her, when 
indisposed. No one died: a vast Concourse of both Sexes 
attended daily: and Miss peacocked among her gallipots 
till the widow sent in her bill for drugs to Mr. Cibber, 
“‘ who was entirely ignorant of the curious Expence I had put 
him to,” and “‘ Dr. Charlotte’s ” credit was gone. Not in the 
Parish, however. Miss took to herbs, when drugs were 
denied her; but when an old woman came, violently com- 
plaining of pains in her 42gs and a Disorder in her Stomach, 
the young physician was at a loss. She dismissed her patient 
with soothing words, and the promise of ease before no time, 
but she was at her wits’ end. 


“It happened that Day proved very rainy, which put it into 
my strange Pate to gather up all the Snails in the Garden : of which, 
from the heavy Shower that had fallen, there wasa super-abundant 
Quantity. I immediately went to work: and, of some Part of 
?em, with coarse brown Sugar, made a syrup, to be taken a spoonful, 
once in two hours. Boiling the rest to a Consistence, with some 
green Herbs and Mutton Fat, I made an Ointment: and clapping 
conceited Labels upon the Phial and Gallipot, sent my Preparation. 
. . . In about three Days Time the good woman came hopping 
along, to return me Thanks for the extream Benefit she had 
received: intreating my Goodness to repeat the Medicines. .. . 
But Fortune was not quite kind enough . . . the friendly Rain... 
was succeeded by an extream Drought, and I thought it necessary 
to suspend any further Attempt to establish my great Reputa- 
tion . . . I dismissed her with a Word of Advice, not to tamper 
too much . . . otherwise a too frequent Use of the Remedy might 
lose its Effect. . . . With as signi“ cant an Air as I could assume, 
I bid her be sure to keep herself warm, and DRINK NO MALT 
LIQUOR: and that if she found any alteration, to send to me.” 


To the Eminent Physician succeeded the Gardener: to 
the Gardener, the Groom—‘“‘ A Halter and Horsecloth 
brought into the House and awkwardly thrown down on a 
chair, with now and then a Shrug of the Shoulders and a 
Scratch of the Head, with a hasty Demand for small Beer, and 
a—God bless you make Haste. I have not a single Horse dressed 
or watered, and here ’tis almost eight o’clock, the poor cattle 
will think I’ve forgot ’em”: To the Groom—and no one 
more than Charlotte felt the anti-climax—‘ the married 
Miss.” But “ my indiscreetly plumping into the Sea of 
Matrimony ” was a brief immersion : in a month or two Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke had scrambled out on the other side, to take 
the boards as ‘“ Mademoiselle” in The Provoked Wife at 
Drury Lane. 


She took the town, as well as the boards, with. a kind of 
youthful transport. That night, when Charlotte dropped her 
first curtsey to a London audience, Mrs. Oldfield swept her 
last. She praised the young creature, and the girl never 
forgot it. But between that February night in 1730, and the 
autumn day in 1755 when Mr. Whyte picked his fastidious 
way to Clerkenwell, Charlotte’s life has the wild pattern of 
a shabby carnival. She was to act Cleopatra and Mercury 
and Captain Plum, Hamlet and Pyrrhus and Serub (with 
special applause in Hamlet because “I so frequently broke 
out in fresh places,” which was indeed true of Charlotte at 
all times) : she went from Drury Lane to the Haymarket, from 
Mr. Yeates’ New Wells to Bartholomew Fair: she ran-a 


puppet Show near the Tennis Court, where Orange Street 


=—:_ 


is now : took to men’s clothes and had offers of Matriage fro 
an heiress :_ became gentleman’s gentleman to an Irish ir 
waiter at the ‘ King’s Head ’ in Marylebone: made say as 
in Red Lion Square : turned pastrycook in Pill, and ane 
reader to a newspaper in Bristol, and strolling player with : 
company so shabby that the Queen in The Spanish Fria 
stripped off her stockings to give them to Torrismond who 
had no hoop to hide his bare legs, and so spirited that 
gagged The Beaux Stratagem through before a drows 
audience, “and while I was making Love from Jaffier, = 
tenderly approved my Passion with the Soliloquy of Cato.” 


She hacked with them and their like through Gravesend 
and Harwich, Cirencester and Monmouth and Aberga- 
venny, Devizes and Rumsey and Portsmouth and Cy. 
lompton and Tiverton in Devon. But always back, in spite 
of the bailiffs, to that queer maze of streets which has changed 
less in spirit than any in London, from Covent Garden 
among the ladies “of irreputable reputation” whe 
once, good souls, subscribed to get her out of a ing- 
house, to St. James’s Park, across which she would slip at 
five in the morning to lie close till it was time to pull the 
wires for Punch in the Italian Puppet opera in Brewer Street: 
from Drury Lane where she opened a lodging house, and 
found that the tenants used the beer tap in the cellar more 
frequently than the water, to the Haymarket where her 
brother Theophilus gave her sometimes a part and sometimes 
half-a-crown, till the Irish Sea drowned him on his way 
to try his luck on the Dublin stage: not a street but knew 
her “in the Owl-light,” out to prog, with the pitiful wise 
elf of a small daughter at her heels ; surely the most reckless 
and not the least gallant of its ghosts. She is last audible, 
and individual still, in a play bill of the Haymarket, Sep- 
tember 28th, 1759, The Busybody, “for benefit of Mrs. 
Charke. As I am entirely dependent on chance for a sub- 
sistence and desirous of settling into business, I humbly trust 
the town will favour me on the occasion, which added to the 
rest of their indulgencies will ever be gratefully acknowledged 
by their truly obliged and obedient servant, Charlotte Charke.” 
“* Desirous of settling into business ”—the phrase is familiar 
to every reader of her breathless autobiography ; and still 
hopeful of it, Charlotte died on April 6th, 1760, according 
to a brief obituary in The Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
had never ceased to take a disapproving interest in her 
adventures. 


But her obituary had been already written although she 
shares it with an older player : 

** Never while you lived, Mernable, 
Had you either house or table, 
Never, poor soul, did you see 
On your fire a pot to be. 
Death to you is profitable, 
Now you need nor pot nor table, 
And, what you never had before 
You in a house, for evermore.” 


Her autobiography, published five years before her death, 
had a quick ephemieral success, and was soon forgotten. 
Seventy years later it was reprinted in an odd collection of 
stumpy volumes, Autobiography, published by Hunt and 
Clarke in 1827, and again forgotten. A hundred yean 
later, in 1929, it was printed in Constable’s Miscellany 
with an introduction in part reproduced here, and agai 
forgotten, till the editor of The Spectator picked it up fa 
sixpence at a bookstall. Neither Charlotte nor her Narrative 
was ever much regarded. - The neglect of it, except to it 
addicts, is perhaps explicable enough. Ungrammatical, 
insanely inconsequent, braggart and fantastic, the Narrativ 
is not literature : it has the sudden nakedness of an actress’ 
hurried speech in the wings. Yet an actress still : a shabby 
Viola, clowning an out-at-elbows Sir Harry Wildair. Ii 
the swagger has a quaver in it, it is against her will : barefaced 
beggar that she is, itis your purse she asks, never your pity: 
it is the clown’s mask, and behind it the eyes of Columbint, 
courageous and terrified. 
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[ATTU RAM’S ADVENTURE 


By BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


ACH September the great fair assembled for a week on 
the dusty field overlooked by Mother Durga’s shrine. 
Every shop of note in the town rented a patch of ground for a 
all—walls of red and green canvas with a bamboo framework, 
erected in a few hours, easily dismantled. There were stalls 
for gleaming brassware ; aluminium pots and pans ; lacquer 
fits and flowers; syrupy sweets; cure-all medicines ; 
qs with brocade borders; Mirzapur carpets; ivory 
ciephants ; incense and sandalwood; glass bangles and 
heads; carmen and vermilion and alta (lac-dye) for young 
women’s feet; gramophones ; radio-sets; pictures of the 
popular deities Kali and Krishna, and also portraits of 
Gandhi; horoscopes (“‘ Your chance to obtain your life’s 
gstral reading. on love, marriage, &c., from India’s most 
fmous Seer”) ; amulets that brought fortune to the wearer. 
Mother Durga watched from her shrine with red lips and 
painted elongated eyes. She had ten arms, and rode a tame- 
looking lion. One arm held a spear aimed at mahisasoor, a 
cowering buffalo-faced demon who was sin _ personified. 
Mother Durga descends from her mountain home once a 
year and stays for four days. Craftsmen, whose art has run 
in the family for centuries, build the clay body of a young 
woman, with a lovely varnished face and balloon breasts, and 
into that abode the Brahmin priests invoke the spirit. On 
the evening of the fourth day Mother Durga departs, and the 
image, a mere shell when the spirit has left, is carried in 
procession to a tank on the outskirts of the town, conveyed to 
a boat and cast in deep water. Her brief sojourn on the 
planet, Earth, has been an occasion for rejoicing and reunion. 
All over India Durga Pujah is the greatest, jolliest Hindu 
festival. 

But Lattu Ram, twelve years old, squeezed and jostled by 
the enormous crowds as they staggered from stall to stall, was 
inno jovial mood. He wore a serious, determined look on his 
small, pock-marked face. He walked with an aim. A few 
minutes before, he had stood at the radio stall and heard the 
boom of a mechanical voice: ‘‘ Hellow everybody, a boy 
Hiralal is missing. He is thin, dark, short of two front teeth. 
He has a squint in the left eye, noticed particularly when he 
laughs. The parents are worried to death. Will you be on 
the look-out, please, and if you find him rush him up to 
Radio Corner.” 

During the next ten minutes every little child in the fair, 
ifhe seemed forlorn, was in peril of having his cheeks squeezed, 
so that the teeth would show. The number of boys short of 
two front teeth was surprisingly high. These were examined 
for a squinted left eye. ‘‘ Laugh!” a man jabbed in the 
tibs of his five-year-old find. The little one shut his eyes, 
opened his mouth wide, and howled. The search was useless. 
The vast fair was thronged with hundreds of families, each 
trailing with children, always.on the move. The tumult of 
voices, the honk of toy trumpets, the nasal intonation of 
gtamophone records were the staccato pulse-beats of a restless 
sweltering night. Some little boys were examined by zealous 
bands of volunteers a dozen times over, so that their cheeks 
turned red and ached. Then the mothers of the suffering 
ones began to protest, words were exchanged, loud and sour, 
and there was a counter-campaign to stop the squeezing of 
tender cheeks. 

At short intervals a voice boomed from the loudspeaker, 
soaring above the tumult, and repeated its message about 
the missing child. But Hiralal seemed irretrievably drowned 
in the stream of surging crowds, which swelled more and more 
with the advance of night. 

Lattu Ram did not lose hopz. While he moved round the 
stalls watching the exhibits, Hiralal. was at the back of his 
mind, occupying his inmost thoughts. His wide brown nostrils 
dilated a little. ‘‘ Oh thou Squint-eye, I will yet spot thee.” 


Some coloured posters exhibited by the Red Cross Society 


held Lattu Ram’s eyes. ‘“ Do not spit on public grounds,” 
said one. “ It sows the seeds of tuberculosis.” There was the 
picture of an emaciated sufferer spitting on the street: clouds 
of deadly germs were seen rising from the dust and mingling 
with the air. Lattu Ram moved away, deeply impressed. 
As he went he saw an old man clear his wrinkled throat and 
spit. Lattu Ram rushed -up to him. : 

“Fool!” he denounced. ‘“ Thou sowest the seeds of 
tubosis.” ' 

Eyes blinked in amazement. ‘‘ What sayest thou ?” 

“* Blockhead, thou sowest the seeds of the dread disease 
tubosis.” 

Eyes glared at the youngster. 

“* Well-manured is thy head with cow-dung, my baccha, 
and fertile, overmuch fertile. Let me sow cucumber seeds 
in it, my baccha, for they will sprout fast and thick.” 

Lattu Ram hated the suggestion. Eye on eye, he backed 
away, and felt hot on the cheeks as he heard the old man 
snigger. His throat was parched. “I need some tea to 
moisten my tongue,” he told himself. There was a café 
round the corner. “ Hot Drink’s Cabin,” the signboard 
announced. 

He went in and took a wooden-seated chair. Then he 
saw a Slim little thing perched some cubits away, smothered 
under a great saffron-coloured turban, dangling his bare 
brown legs. Ten yards of cloth had composed the intricate 
convolutions of that headgear. The boy was drinking tea 
from a saucer with much smacking of the lips, eyes half- 
closed with enjoyment. 

In that moment Lattu Ram knew instinctively that he had 
found the one whom so many volunteers had sought in vain. 
They had looked for a child with a frightened forlorn expres- 
sion. But a brave five-years-old was just as likely to possess 
an adventurous soul, and welcome the opportunity to do a bit 
of exploring all by himself. 

Lattu Ram moved to the child. 
called. 

The little boy did not answer, nor even did he remove the 
saucer from his smacking lips, but his small black eyes widened 
a little, lifted, and blinked thrice at the stranger. 

And that was enough for Lattu Ram. The name of this 
child was Hiralal. But Lattu had to be doubly sure. So he 
said, ‘“‘ Mind, my friend, you are swallowing a hair with your 
tea.” 

Instantly Hiralal put the saucer down and cried, “‘ Where ? 
Where ?” 

“Open your mouth and let me see ?” 

Hiralal opened his mouth, and sure enough he was short of 
two canine teeth. 
** My mistake. 
good-natured way. 

Hiralal grinned too. The black pupil of his left eye swerved 
sideways, making it squinted. 

It was no hard job for Lattu Ram to induce the missing 
one to make a trip to Radio House. 


“ Hello Hiralal,” he 


Wasn’t a hair.” Lattu Ram grinned in a 





AN article entitled ‘‘ Ink of Poppies,” by Miss Dorothy L. 
Sayers, which appeared in The Spectator of May 14th, 
took as text certain passages in a manifolded document 
which had been addressed to her in common with a 
number of other well-known writers. The name of the 
author of the document was not mentioned in the article in 
question, but Miss Laura Riding, from whom in fact it 
emanated, explains that it was privately circulated and should 
not in her view have been quoted in any form, since it is 
to be incorporated in a forthcoming book. A document 
that was obviously being widely distributed was not under- 
stood by Miss Sayers or The Spectator to have a private 
character, but we regret that it should through the medium 
of .The Spectator have been put to any use of which its writer 


disapproves. 
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MOSCOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—May in Moscow is traditionally the busiest and liveliest 
month in the Soviet calendar. It is also one of the pleasantest, 
containing the whole of the short Russian spring and unspoiled 
by any foretaste of the sweltering, sultry heat which makes 
Moscow unbearable in the later summer. 

It begins, of course, with May Day, the festival of Inter- 
national Labour. For many years past, the international aspect 
of May Day has receded into the background of the Moscow 
celebrations ; and the occasion has been used to glorify the 
political achievements and the military prowess of the Soviet 
Union. This year was no exception. The parade on the Red 
Square was one of the most formidable and_best-staged 
military exhibitions to be seen in contemporary Europe ; 
and there was an evident desire to impress the foreign spectator 
with the number and the prowess of Soviet tanks and aeroplanes 
and the discipline and smartness of Soviet troops. Unfortunately 
for the first time for several years, no British Members of Par- 
liament graced the official tribunes, the Coronation having 
proved an irresistible counter-attraction. The English guest 
of honour seemed to be Mr. Victor Gollancz, the founder of 
the Left Book Club, whose movements and meetings with 
Soviet men of letters were regularly chronicled in the Moscozw 
Daily News. 

The relative importance now attached here to the national 
and international aspects of May Day could be clearly seen 
from the Press of May Ist. Both the Government organ, 
the Izvestiya, and the party organ, the Pravda, carried on the 
front page in large type a Prikaz, or Order, from Voroshilov 
the Commissar for Defence, addressed to the ‘‘* warriors, 
commanders, political workers, engineers and technicians of 
the Red Army.” 

We are less touchy than we used to be about anything which 
recalls the ancien régime; and though we still have neither 
“soldiers”? nor ‘“‘ policemen,” but only ‘‘ red-army-men ”’ 
and “‘ militia-men,” the good old Tsarist Prikaz is now once 
more in fashion. The second page of the Pravda carried— 
for old time’s sake, so to speak—an article by Dimitrov, the 
Secretary-General of Comintern, on the international solidarity 
of labour. But Capitalism no longer occupies a conspicuous 
place among the enemies of labour. Its place in the Soviet 
Press and in Soviet oratory has been entirely usurped by 
“Fascism” or, better still, by ‘* Fascism-Trotskyism.” 
Dimitrov’s May-Day shafts were aimed almost exclusively at 
the “ Fascist rulers of Germany and Italy and the Fascist 
military clique of Japan.’”’ Except for an occasional bare record 
of fact, the London ’bus strike has scarcely been mentioned in 
any Soviet newspaper. The utmost care has been taken to 
avoid any suggestion that the workers of the Soviet Union 
are supporting the British worker in his struggle with the 
capitalist exploiter. We have travelled far since 1926. 

A Spanish delegation was prominently, featured at the May 
Day parade, and a good deal of Spanish news appears in most 
of the papers. The Barcelona riots of May 4th and 5th provided 
an excellent text for denunciations of Trotskyism, which is now 
alternately identified with anarchism and with Fascism. This 
aspect of the matter attracts more attention here than the 
fortunes of the civil war itself. For the public at large, 
the principal interest of the Spanish war lies in its effect on the 
price of oranges. Large consignments of oranges have been 
taken in payment for tanks and shells. At 25 roubles to the 
pound (you can get anything from eighty to a hundred in 
Warsaw, but smuggling is hazardous), an orange a few weeks 
ago cost four shillings. Now you can get one for eighteenpence 
or less. 

At this price there seem to be quite a lot of buyers. Money 
wages have been going up here steadily for the past two or 
three years. Prices of articles of food, other than bread and 
salt fish, and of all articles of clothing, are fantastically high. 
But consumption seems to be limited by shortage of stocks 
rather than by deficiency of purchasing power. It has hap- 
pened to many foreigners in Moscow or Leningrad to be accosted 
in the street and offered high prices for the clothes they are 
wearing ; for the quality of Russian clothing, and in particular of 


boots and shoes, is indescribably poor. But it is only recently 
that discreet murmurings have been heard about the rise jn 
the cost of living. In June, according to an official decree, all 
prices are to be cut from ten to fifteen per cent. ; and everyone 
is waiting to see exactly what this will amount to. The foreigner 
living in Moscow has no means of knowing what is going on 
in the country. But in spite of shortcomings which are only 
too obvious, there is no doubt that the standard of living and 
prosperity of the mass of the Moscow population has advanced 
during the past couple of years, and is still advancing a 
an appreciable rate. 


There is an equally marked improvement in the external 
aspect of the city. The main streets are well paved, the means 
of public transport are not (except at the rush hours) indecently 
crowded, and the traffic is orderly and well disciplined. A few 
weeks ago unmistakeable Belisha beacons, the globes appro- 
priately coloured red instead of orange, and illuminated at 
night, appeared on one leading thoroughfare. On the outskirts 
of Moscow we have had for some little time the familiar “ 30 ” 
discs—kilometers not miles, but the number is sacred. These 
are quite properly and consistently ignored. But in spite of 
this, Mr. Hore-Belisha may congratulate himself on having 
done his bit to make Moscow traffic-conscious ; and there is 
far less reckless and inconsiderate driving than one used to 
complain of a year or two back. 


Yet notwithstanding this material progress, a deep under. 
current of anxiety can be discerned among all those who are 
interested in anything more than existing from one day to the 
next. Aloud, people ask whether this summer will be as bad 
as the last, when the thermometer in Moscow passed 105 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the crops throughout Central Russia 
were scorched with drought. Secretly, people wonder when 
the next big political trial is coming, and who will be arrested 
next. The latest cause célébre is that of Marshal Tukashevsky, 
until recently Voroshilov’s right-hand man at the Commissariat 
of Defence. Tukashevsky was mentioned by Radek in his 
evidence at the January trial, whether because Radek took a 
malicious delight in implicating a personal enemy in his own 
downfall, or because he had received a hint that this would be 
agreeable to higher authority. The point was not taken up by 
the Court. Tukashevsky remained to all appearance in favour, 
and was appointed one of the Soviet Delegates to the Coronation. 
On the eve, however, of the departure of the Delegation, it 
was learnt that Tukachevsky would be prevented from accom- 
panying it by a severe chill. He was seen at a public function 
next day without, as a spectator observed, any symptoms of a 
cold except in the feet. A few days later, it was announced 
that he had been appointed to the Volga Command. Everyone 
remembered that the fall of Rykov and of Yagoda in turn had 
been heralded by their appointment to the Commissariat of 
Posts. The Volga Command—a position hitherto occupied 
by a general of inferior standing—looks like the military 
equivalent of the Commissariat of Posts. 


The silent reign of terror which set in after Kirov’s murder 
at the end of 1934 shows no sign of abating. The net sweeps 
wide. Three months ago the Vice-Commissar of Justice was 
suddenly relieved of his post. Three weeks ago, the Izvestiya 
carried a long article denouncing him as a saboteur and a Trotsky- 
ist—the customary formula for proclaiming to the world the 
arrest of an important heretic. A well-known dentist with a 
private practice in Moscow was recently “ called away” to an 
unknown destination. A Catholic priest, a Soviet citizen of 
Polish origin, celebrated a Mass on May 3rd in honour of 
Polish Independence Day, and was arrested by the police a 
few hours later. Rumour, which is the daily bread of foreigners 
in Moscow, gives figures of those deported to Siberia or the 
Arctic in the last two years, and of those still in prison awaiting 
their fate. Such figures have only the value of more or less 
intelligent guesses. But there is a general impression that these 
years have been comparable with some of the worst years of 
political repression in -pre-revolutionary Russia.—I am, Sit; 

Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


“He Was Born Gay.’’ By Emlyn Williams. At the Queen’s. 


time of this play is the summer of 1815; its place a 

use on the cliffs near Dover; its theme the lost son of 

Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. It has the merits of an 
unusual theme, of an attempt to escape from the negative 
style of current theatrical writing, of some passable humour, 
and of a small amount of unusually good characterisation ; 
jts shortcomings are principally of excess—an excess of 

rhetoric, a excess of sentiment, and an excess of Dauphins. 

Of these there are no less than three. The first of them is 
Mr. Frank Pettingell, modestly calling himself in public Mr. 
Leroy, but graciously accepting in Mrs. Dell’s house (along 
with the hospitality which, uninvited, he has done her the honour 
of soliciting) the deference due to a person of his rank. The 
second is Mr. Gielgud, who is employed by Mrs. Dell as a 
music-master for her daughter, and on no recognisable principle 
divides his time between the drawing-room and the servants’ 
hall. The third is Mr. Emlyn Williams, imposingly disguised 
to resemble in different ways George IV, Stendhal and the 
late Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

Mr. Leroy, the least likely looking of the three, for most of 
the evening holds the field unchallenged. He can remember 
nothing of France, he speaks no French, he suffers from a 
cockney accent, and he is addicted to the less elegant forms of 
liquor; but these circumstances are explained (not by him, 
for he is barely articulate, but by his purposeful and personable 
accomplice, Miss Raffety) as due to the wretched life he has 
been forced to lead in England since being smuggled out of 
prison as a child. He is not suspected by Mrs. Dell or the 
members of her family, all impressed by the honour of 
housing royalty; and though he is given some uneasy 
moments by Lady Atkyns, an ex-actress whose life’s labour of 
love it is to examine the claims of pretenders to the throne 
of France, Lady Atkyns (who, like Mr. Leroy, is an uninvited 
guest) is so generally disliked that these moments pass. 

Mr. Mason the music master, though the proofs of his 
identity are, following tradition, in a small black box in his 
bedroom, for a time does nothing to expose the impostor who 
js usurping his name. For two acts he hides his amusement 
under Mr. Gielgud’s more laconic manner; and it is only 
when he is asked to rehearse the address which Mr. Leroy 
is proposing to deliver that his reminiscences get the better 
of him and he begins to orate of the court and kingdom snatched 
from him in his youth. Miss Raffety changes sides with 
alacrity, and it seems as though Mr. Mason, with Waterloo 
being celebrated outside the window and Napoleon in flight, 
may make a plausible bid for his throne. But before he has 
settled the matter with Mr. Leroy, the third Dauphin, Mr. 
Emlyn Williams, is announced. Cornering Mr. Gielgud in 
the drawing-room, he reveals himself to be a spy named 
Lambert, and suggests that, since Louis XVII has been 
presumed dead for twenty years and the monarchist cause is 
now pledged to Louis XVIII, Mr. Gielgud would be wise to 
telinquish any ideas he may have of returning to France and 
swallow the poison of which he proposes to make him a 
present. This, after some more reminiscences, Mr. Gielgud 
does ; Mr. Lambert makes his excuses and disappears, with Mr. 
Gielgud’s box ; and Mr. Leroy is left free to claim his throne. 

Such is the outline of a play that has been pursued by 
the dramatic critics of London with a venom surprising in 

persons habitually able to eulogise plays no whit superior. 
To the acting, which as a whole was far from good, they 
have been correspondingly generous. Two performances 
only seemed in fact satisfactory—Mr. Pettingell’s robust study 
of Mr. Leroy and an admirable sketch of Mrs. Dell’s daughter 
by Miss Betty Jardine. Of the others, Miss Sydney Fairbrother 
submerged what comedy there was in Lady Atkyns, Miss Eliot 
Mason left Mrs. Dell without interest, and Miss Ffrancon- 
Davies made something less than credible a wistful survivor 
from Versailles. There remain (of the leading actors) Mr. 
Gielgud and Mr. Emlyn Williams—Mr. Williams unable to 
Preset as real a character in essence both farcical and melo- 
dramatic; Mr. Gielgud tactful in his comedy, but earning for 
himself elsewhere the criticisms which in the event were 
given to the play. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


** Shall We Dance?’’ 

March of Time’”’ 
**T WIsH we could combine the technique of the ballet with 
the warmth and passion of this other mood.” Caught by 
his manager in the act of dancing to.a jazz-blaring radio, 
Fred Astaire as the great Petrov of the Russian ballet shame- 
facedly reveals the taps on his rehearsal shoes and delivers 
himself of this confession. And he is, in truth, a good way 
along the road to success in so doing. Ten years ago the 
slight, laconic figure of Astaire was the exclusive property of 
the West End stage. Well-bred audiences responded gently 
to his mannered clowning and chortled comfortably at his 
mastery of musical comedy technique. Today the same 
figure, still slight and laconic, has become one of the most 
remarkable in the broader arena of films. Often enough 
Hollywood has been the ruin of the up-and-coming, but in 
this case at least there has been complete compatibility. 
Astaire has answered with all his energy to the perpetual 
demand for novelty and technical invention. Built to a 
standard pattern his recent pictures may have been, but the 
pattern has hitherto supplied a background continuity against 
which Astaire might detachedly ‘‘ do his stuff.” 


Shall We Dance ? in some respects marks the beginning of 
a new phase in Astaire’s development. There is slightly less 
dancing and (a pity) less of Ginger Rogers. The patterned 
background is still there, but it has assumed a new importance. 
Where previously dance followed dialogue in more or less 
equally spaced rotation, dialogue and situation have now almost 
become a secondary dance. Music or no music, the rhythmic 
lilt of Astaire’s gestures continues into the everyday actions 
of the story scenes. Getting up and sitting down, taking off 
a coat, lighting a cigarette, all take on the character of dance 
movements even though they may be played against a back- 
ground of inconsequent chatter. Thus the developments of 
a subsidiary plot, hitherto providing necessary though some- 
times naive breathing-spaces throughout Astaire’s pictures, 
now become more closely related to his dances. Accordingly 
the film gains a more unified shape and the pace increases. 


The half-crazy world through which he dances has been 
admirably conceived in scenario and set-design, and the 
semi-impossible creatures represented by Edward Everett 
Horton and Eric Blore add a rich element of sophisticated 
imbecility. But the casual yet electrifying figure of Astaire, 
always competent, sometimes superb, retains its apparently 
effortless dominance. Perhaps in his next film he will indeed 
succeed in relating the ballet to his other and more familiar 
mood. 

The June issue of The March of Time is a refreshing reminder 
that the cinema has its weightier and more socially conscious 
moments. It is an all-American issue containing a survey 
of the aftermath of depression in the Mormon community, 
an amusing account of the rise of amateur detective groups 
among scientific workers, and a dramatic analysis of the 
economic troubles of the cotton-growing South. 


The March of Time is now well into the second year of its 
existence in this country. Operating on a comparatively 
modest scale, it is steadily building up a reputation for the 
vital presentation of fact which the British cinema, with its 
recent passion for luxurious fiction, might do well to emulate. 
Its strength lies in the fact that its directors are not afraid of 
bringing to the screen the great issues of our time. In the 
last six months their major subjects have included the cam- 
paign against cancer, the depressed areas, the Government’s 
food and physical training policy, the U.S. Labour Front, 
and the political régimes of Chiang Kai-shek and Ataturk. 


At the Regal. The June issue of ** The 





The hurrying statesmen and saluting dictators of the weekly 
newsreels serve only to give a frothy impression of outward 
event. Whatever may be its limitations, the cinema can go 
deeper than this. At the least The March of Time has infused 
the somewhat anaemic traditions of screen journalism with a 
new vigour: at the most it makes a very considerable contrt- 
bution to the advancement of the cinema as a resnonsible 
medium of public discussion. 

Stuart LeGG. 
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MUSIC 


The London Festival 


“THe London Music Festival’ is the title arrogated by 
the B.B.C. to the six orchestral concerts conducted by Signor 
Toscanini. I hope I shall not be thought to belittle the 
greatest conductor of our time—and I do not use those words 
parrot-wise, but out of renewed conviction—if I suggest that, 
though he is indeed a feast in himself, Signor Toscanini’s 
programmes, for which he is presumably responsible, fall 
very far below what we might expect of a London Music 
Festival. It is true enough that, whatever he may choose to 
play, the performance will be worth hearing because it will 
be alive. I am told that at his first concert the National 
Anthem was so electrifying that everyone might have been 
said metaphorically to jump out of his seat, if he had not 
in fact been standing, and I doubt not that he could make 
the scale of C major stir our hearts almost as much out of its 
context as it did stir them in the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 


But there is another side to this. Signor Toscanini may 
always give a superb performance of the work in hand, but 
he never makes the worse cause appear the better. The very 
clarity of his mind sheds a terribly searching illumination 
upon the bare places of music. It is impossible to imagine 
a better performance of Cherubini’s Symphony in D, which 
was played at the second concert; but it is quite possible to 
imagine one that would have made this work sound better 
music than itis. Apart from the delicious Trio, the Symphony 
contained nothing to counteract one’s annoyance that the 
conductor’s time and energies should be expended on a 
second-rate work, when they ought to be concentrated on 
giving us such performances, as he alone can, of the greatest 
masterpieces. As to Tommasini’s Variations upon Paganini’s 
Carnevale di Venezia, the only thing to be said is that it 
is an exact orchestral counterpart of the violinist’s legendary 
virtuosity and modern in the sense that nowadays the virtuosity 
of conductors has superseded that of instrumentalists. But what 
a waste of time that should have been spent upon the heights ! 


There are, of course, some masterpieces in the programmes, 
and no one need call the well-known Symphonies of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Brahms hackneyed when Signor Toscanini 
conducts them, because he never fails to show us that we know 
them a great deal less well than we thought we did. But some 
of the programmes are mere rag-bags of bits and pieces, one 
of them being in all except (no doubt) performance a typical 
Monday-night “Prom.” I would suggest that the Festival 
would have been more rightly named if it had included 
some big choral work like Verdi’s Requiem Mass, of which 
Signor Toscanini would give a ‘“‘ see-Naples-and-die ” perfor- 
mance, or Beethoven’s Mass in D, and that London ought 
to have had the opportunity of hearing Brahms’ Reguiem, 
the performance of which remains for those who heard it one 
of the most treasured memories of last year’s Salzburg Festival. 
After all we have, besides a fine orchestra, which has covered 
itself with glory, choirs that would respond better than any 
in the world to Signor Toscanini’s demands. 


But if these concerts do not constitute a festival, they are 
a major contribution to the festival which is actually in progress. 
Another of its outstanding features, if I may judge from the 
performance of Die Walkiire, is Der Ring at Covent Garden. 
It was good to hear this music deployed under Dr. Furtwangler’s 
direction in all its leisurely grandeur, with the orchestra really 
supporting the voices and the singers always given time to 
get out their words. Yet it was a curiously unheroic perfor- 
mance, in which only Mme. Thorborg (Fricka) and Herr 
Weber (Hundcing) really rose to the heights. The first Act 
was played quietly with the naturalism of a drama by Ibsen, 
with any amount of intelligence in the acting, and with excellent 
vocal style by Mme. Miller and Herr Vélker; but it was 
curiously unexciting. Mme. Flagstad again tantalised one 
with the beauty of her voice and her phlegmatic tone and 
gesture, which rarely took on the dramatic urgency we expect 
of Briinnhilde. If I am asked what I mean by “‘ dramatic 
urgency” of tone, I would cite Miss Turner’s singing in 
Aida on the following night, which was, one or two high notes 
apart, of not less astonishing freshness and beauty than Mme. 
Flagstad’s singing, with the added merit of excitement in 
every inflexion of the voice. JI have not heard such an Aida 
since Destinn sang the part. DYNELEY HUSSEY. 








See 


ART 


Modern Tapestries 


Oner’s first reaction on visiting the exhibition of y, 
tapestries at the Lefévre Gallery is one of astonishment 
the ingenuity of man. Here is a set of tapestries after thee 
particular modern French painters who seem at first ¢ 
least adapted to designing for any kind of reproduction ; 
these tapestries are executed with such skill that one is tem, 
to finger them to make certain that they are not painted but 
woven in stuffs. And, as supreme skill always arouses 4 
feeling which it is easy to confuse with one or other of the 
feelings which we experience in front of works of art, it i 
possible to go away from the gallery with the impression thar 
we have had a new and important aesthetic experience, 

But, if we consider the matter in cold blood and away from 
the tapestries, it is easy to wonder whether anything is gaine 
by having these designs in tapestry rather than in the form 
paintings, and whether tapestries of this kind have any rai, 
@étre at all. If, moreover, we consider the purpose of tapestry 
and the function which it really has to fulfil our doubts becom 
even more clearly founded. 

The main function of tapestry has been as a kind of decoy. 
ation. It can be used on occasions when painting is for som 
reason impracticable; and it has certain advantages oye 
decorative painting. As a substitute for decorative Painting 
the merit of tapestry is that it will survive in many climate 
where fresco and any kind of painting carried out directly oy 
the wall will perish rapidly. On its own score it has the 
advantage that it is more opulent than painting, and, as q 
covering for walls, it has a certain warmth which is mor 
cheerful than the cold of a frescoed surface. That is to say 
it has always performed a function in relation to decorative, 
not to easel painting. So that, for instance, it can even be 
used in conjunction with fresco, as in the case of the Raphael 
tapestries which were to decorate the lowest part of the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel of which the upper parts are covered in fresco, 

Compared with painting tapestry has, of course, certain 
disadvantages. It is not possible to attain to the same subtlety 
of handling as in pigment, since the tapestry as finally seen is, 
copy made by a hand which did not design the original. Bu 
this disadvantage is not of serious importance in decoration, 
which is meant to be seen at a distance, and in which, therefore, 
details of handling cannot be seen in the same way as in an 
easel-picture. | Moreover, the decorative painter himself 
accepts the same limitations, since he rarely executes the whole 
of his design himself but allows his assistants to carry out 
considerable parts of the fresco. 

Decorative tapestry, therefore, is a genre which is justified 
by practical considerations, but. when we come to consider 
tapestries made after easel paintings the case is entirely different 
Here the advantages of the medium, richness and warmth 
of texture, are not of such value, since the tapestry does not 
cover the whole wall, but is only a small part of its decoration. 
And the disadvantages are at their greatest ; for the loss of 
subtlety is more evident on account of the small scale, and 
the nearness at which the work is to be seen. It is, in fact, 
hard to see that anything at all is gained by the process of 
weaving in this kind of case, whereas a great deal is liable to 
be lost. It is true that the present examples are so brilliantly 
executed that at first sight the difference between the copies 
and the originals seems to be minute, but this difference is of 
the kind which only becomes really noticeable or at any rate 
really irritating with acquaintance, so that, though one might 
be very weil contented for a time with one of these tapestries, 
eventually the mechanical quality would break through and the 
charm would disappear. 

I said that the artists who supplied the designs for the 
tapestries at Lefévre’s were those who would seem to be 
particularly ill-suited to such a job. This is not true of all 
of them. Léger, for instance, whose style has much of the 
character of the machines by which he is so often inspired, 
loses little in the process of translation. Even Matisse comes 
out of the test fairly successfully, for though he loses in delicacy, 
he is saved by the fact that his painting is fundamentally 
decorative. I can only imagine that Rouault was chosen to 
prove that the weavers of the Beauvais factory could get over 

any technical difficulty. For nothing could be harder 10 
translate into terms of silks than the savage touch of his 
brush. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Threat to Devon _ 

North Devon, with its grand and infinitely varied coast, has 
endured many threats, and here and there has grievously 
suffered. The latest threat seems to me the worst in the 
series. Everyone rejoiced when, through the liberality of the 
jandowner, whose benefactions to the nation are many, the 
National Trust acquired Morte Point, which is a unique head- 
Jjand. The range of this possession seemed wide enough to 
ensure the accessibility of the scene. It is now feared that the 
way to it, the only easy’ and natural way, may be blocked. 
The land along the cliffs separating Woolacombe and Morte 
point has been sold by the owners (who do not live in 
England). If houses were built across this plot along the 
diffs, which is crossed by the pathway to Morte Point, a great 

of the value to the public of the National Trust property 
would be altogether lost and yet another bit of the coast of 
Britain prohibited to Britons. The National Trust have the 
option of it if they can raise £1,000 within three months. So 
much a friend of North Devon has secured. The National 
Trust is a very wise and beneficent body, but is left in poverty 
and has no funds for such an object as this. They must depend 
on public generosity. We must believe that their plea for this 
sum will be promptly answered, both by those who have little 
and those who have a lot to spare. The address of the National 
Trust is 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 

* » o ¥ 

What is a Peak? 

Will some student of language or topography please say 
what is the meaning of ‘‘ Peak’’?) The Peak of Derbyshire 
differs greatly, for example, from the Scafell Pike. A 
Jearned professor in a charming book about walking in the 
Pennines falls sayagely on those people who dare to talk or 
write of the Peak District. His argument is that the Peak 
was in the first instance the name of the district; and that 
the lexicographers at a later date falsely seduced the public 
into the supposition that it means a pointed hill. Words 
change their meaning and are wrongly used, especially perhaps 
in regard to scenic features. The word forest, for example, 
does not necessarily indicate the presence of trees, a fosse 
may mean a lump or bank, and breck—chiefly used in reference 
to a particular Breckland in Norfolk and Suffolk—is a local 
name, I fancy, for a sort of rough field. Is peak really in 
this class ? 

* x * * 


Curious Cattle 

Some odd examples of various sorts of mobbing, in which 
birds played the chief part, have presented themselves during 
the week. Within a park-like meadow in full sight of the house 
are a number of young cattle—Redpolls and Aberdeen Angus— 
which are more than usually inquisitive. Among other objects 
of their interest are a pair of partridges, which have nested in 
my garden—under the lee of a Rosemary. As soon as 
seen the cattle began to stalk the birds very slowly, almost 
like setters at work when they get the first suspicion of a scent. 
The birds are kept on the move. ‘The performance is ludicrous 
enough, in general, but it became hilarious when one of the 
Aberdcens, tiring of the slow pursuit, galloped at full tilt after 
the flying pair. It is surprising that farm stock so seldom do 
damage, even by accident, to ground-nesting birds. I can 
remember no single instance of a nest destroyed by this agency, 
though I have seen scores of nests in obvious danger. Cattle 
are bad birds-nesters but good mushroomers. In this same 
meadow, which is usually well dotted with horse mushrooms, 
the white discs are altogether too attractive for the cattle to 
resist. They do not eat them (as some dogs will), but are 
content to shove them off their stalks. 

* ¥ * 

Mobbed Victims 

Two other examples of mobbing: in a neighbouring garden, 
which is a paradise for birds’ nests, half a dozen or so young 
jays (hatched unusually early) appear on the lawn that 
underlies the apple trees. Young thrushes, missel thrushes 
and blackbirds, now pretty well as big as their parents, are 
nearly always in evidence. Both the young birds and their 
parents mob the young jays mercilessly and drive them off. 
They know their enemies; yet a good deal of mobbing does 
not appear to be defensive. For example, a vivid account 


has been sent me—from the neighbourhood of Rye—of a 
single heron being chased and attacked by a single rook. 
The sight must have been much the same as in the old hawking ; 
the heron both climbed high and tried again and again, as 
he turned sideways, to strike the rook. Why should rooks 
make such an onslaught? They constantly ‘mob hawks, 
even the more or less harmless kestrel, and once—in France 
during the War—I saw three of them drive a hawk to the 
ground. The crow tribe contains, I ‘think, the best of the 
fliers, if virtue consists in control.- No birds—so far as I 
have noticed—‘ stunt’ with such ease and safety and, one 
would say, conscious pleasure. The raven, which on occasion 
plays the game by tumbling from considerable heights, and 
the jackdaw play more “‘ fantastic tricks before high heaven” 
than other birds. Such fliers can tire out a hawk and dodge 


--with perfect safety both hawk and heron. 


* * 
Weed Killers 

It is really very remarkable, and satisfactory, how efficient 
is the recipe invented some years ago by- the Green Research 
Committee for the encouragement of grass and the destruction 
of weeds. I saw the other day an ample lawn that had been 
a mass of plantains and other weeds. One good dressing by 
this mixture of sand, sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
iron has left it virtually spotless and much improved the 
grass. For the destruction of isolated plantains I have 
found personally that nothing is more effective than petrol, 
which is most easily administered from an ordinary engineer’s 
oilcan with a plunger for the thumb. No plantain recovers 
from a well-applied drop or two, and the poisoner can do 
the work with satisfactory despatch. Each act of murder 
is almost instantaneous. A recent writer on weeds in general 
(in The Times) denied the existence of a satisfactory definition 
of a-weed. How will this do: ‘‘ A plant, usually of superior 
vitality and often of inferior beauty, that interferes with the 
designs of men.” That would allow the plantain to be a 
valuable fodder plant in the meadow but a weed on the lawn. 

* * * 
Parisian Freaks 

Specimens of that queer and queerly local plant, the Herb 
Paris, have been reaching me from several parts of England, 
since reference was made to a record sent from a Wiltshire 
elementary school. The evidence has botanic interest, for 
it indicates that Bentham and Hooker (the standard authority) 
and most of their lesser followers have much under-rated 
the variability of the plant. A Hampshire correspondent 
sends me a variety of specimens with the following comment : 
** Five-leaved specimens may be found in quantity in this 
neighbourhood, six-leaved very frequently and seven-leaved 
rarely. We have been watching a seven-leaved plant for 
several years in a particular wood and specimens have been 
accepted for the Haslemere Museum.” Incidentally the 
keeper of this museum has written a small monograph on 
the plant, but till recently had never seen a plant with seven 
leaves, and has been searching in vain for a two-leaved or 
eight-leaved variety. Five-leaved forms with an additional 
fifth to each of the floral organs is very rare. Other par- 
ticularly interesting examples reach me from the neighbourhood 
of Holt in Norfolk. 

* * * x 
Natural ‘* Sports ”’ 

It seems to be a year of “‘ sports,” in the biological sense 
of the term. In my neighbourhood one of the roadside 
woods is inhabited by a coal-black hare which is kind enough 
to show itself from time to time to passing motorists. In a 
copse near by lives a hen chaffinch that appears to possess 
a pair of light side-whiskers. She looks as if she were per- 
petually carrying a long mouthful of some queer insect, but 
the effect is produced by white streaks of feather. They 
extend on either side of the base of the beak for about one 
and a half inches. Another oddity is not in the bird but 
the egg. A linnet (as I take the bird to be) laid a clutch 
of light green eggs, almost spotless. The nest was unfor- 
tunately robbed (as, alas, are so many), but the structure and 
one egg were left; and as yet identification is not certain. 
Many accounts of albino birds of various sorts have reached 
me. They include a blackbird and a greenfinch. 

W. Beach THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


IN FRANCO’S SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I think it fair to say that after reading an article under 
the heading In Franco’s Spain, published in The Times of 
May 24th, most people who had not lived recently in Spain 
would conclude that General Franco’s supporters were by 
now tired of war to the extent of wishing for it to end at any 
price, or, as the writer expressed it, ‘‘no matter how.” I 
live in Spain and have just returned from Malaga; and as 
such a conclusion would be in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of every foreigner with whom I talked in Spain, utterly false, 
I should not care for it to rest unchallenged. The writer 
states that ‘“‘the majority of Spaniards in insurgent Spain 
still pay lip-service to the Nationalist cause, and pay it honestly. 
But in a great many cases determination to win the war has 
yielded to a longing for the war to end, no matter how.” (The 
italics are mine.) ; 

And again “‘ the population is prepared and eager to see the 
movement win, but is neither eager nor prepared to risk too 
much for victory.”” These statements appear to me not only 
a slander upon the fortitude and endurance of the Spanish 
people, but meaningless unless intended as such. In this war 
it is impossible for either side to long for the war to end, “no 
matter how.” The vast majority of Spaniards now under 
General Franco’s rule know that they must either win the 
war or lose it and with it every possession they have, and 
most of them their lives. This is no exaggeration. It would 
not be denied by any Government supporter unless, perhaps, 
he was talking to the Dean of Canterbury or some other 
unnaturally credulous soul, such as General Quiepo de Llano 
has termed “the inevitable British Churchman.” For this 
reason, together with the fact that the opponents of General 
Franco know equally well that, if they do not win, the war 
will not stop till those responsible for communism and anarchy 
in Spain have been eliminated; instigation from abroad 
towards peace by settlement or through foreign mediation is 
of no interest to Spaniards. 

Let us consider recent events in Malaga, a town in complete 
subjection to the Madrid Government until last February. 
The mob, armed by the Government, and finding that they 
were in control of the town, proceeded to celebrate the fact 
by burning a large part of it to the ground. This was easily 
accomplished ; and at the end of four days all the big shops, 
cafés, clubs and most. of the large private villas existed no 
longer. This was accompanied by looting, though still the 
crowd often preferred destruction to possession, and most of 
the treasures taken from the churches and private houses 
were stacked in piles and set fire to. All private cars were 
stolen and burnt.. The remainder of these seven long months’ 
was spent in hunting down and killing all whom they could 
catch of those whom they had robbed. This is literally true. 
When all who were able to do so fled from the town on the 
approach of the Nationalist soldiery, they left behind them no 
trace at all of any constructive work, not even any plan of 
defence of the town. They left a town half-submerged in a 
litter of refuse and filth, its remaining inhabitants wan with 
hunger and disease; five rotting corpses in the nave of its 
Cathedral; churches stinking with the manure of mules and 
cattle; 68 million pesetas of bad paper money in the 
banks ; and a sinister array in the park of lorries loaded with 
inflammable spirit. i 

When I arrived in Malaga a few weeks later the work of 
cleaning the town was ‘still in progress. Much had been 
accomplished. All the town services were functioning, and 
efficiently. Food could be obtained at réasonable prices. 
Soap was scarce because of the sudden universal demand for 
it. The first day, I met a friend at work in the Cathedral, a 
sculptor who had always abjured politics. He explained to 
me why he wore the uniform of the Phalange ; and as I knew 
him as essentially a man of peace his words impressed me. 
‘Shey were more or less as follows : a 
“The English call us Fascists. I am not sure what that term» 


5 


signifies. ‘The Phalange is a group the nucleus of which was formed 
some time ago when it had become obvious to most people th, 
any hope of order and security under the so-called popular Govens 
ment was in vain. I have joined it because it is the largest disciplined 
body of men and women in Spain approved by General Frango 
and absolutely at his command ; and because in its ranks one js told 
what to do to assist in winning this war. I don’t care what ] am 
told to do, with that end, and that end only, in view. I have no 
political aims. None of us has. No, one talks politics, The 
Requetes wear a red boina and are said to wish for the return of, 
king ;_ but they will not discuss that with you. -Like everyone els. 
here, they are occupied exclusively with winning the war. After. 
wards? Given a Government streng enough to ensure order and 
security in which to build up the new Spain that must now arise 
and to preserve our heritage of culture, and art, and Christianity 
let it take what form it may. A Government supposedly elected 
by popular vote we have experienced. Have you an acquaintance 
here who is not in mourning? We have endured not only acts of 


atrocity, but a method of rule by systematic savagery. . . . We do not 
You English pride yourselves 


execute here now without fair trial. 
on your love of animals, yet you have killed more wild ones than 
any other people on earth: leave us to settle with the wild beast 
that has attacked us, and to eliminate the people who have done 
these things, and those who have permitted or encouraged 
them !” 

I have Spanish friends in every walk of life and I found none 
who did not share this man’s sentiments. When I left Spain 
two weeks ago these people were not expecting an immediate 
end to the war ; but they were profoundly confident of ultimate 
victory, and prepared to make any sacrifice to that end. 

History teaches us that the Spaniard has always proved 
himself in courage and endurance at least equal, in endurance 
often superior, to any foreigner. There is certainly no reason 
to suppose that he has changed. 


All the English people whom I know in Nationalist Spain 
are watching these people, who hold their respect and admir. 
ation, fighting to preserve their country from chaos and dis. 
integration ; and while they deplore the policy of their own 
Government which would seem to prefer in the Mediterranean 
a weak Red State—a dependency of Moscow—to a strong and 
prosperous country, they echo in their hearts the cry that is 
on the lips of Franco’s soldiers—arriba Esparia !—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALGERNON JAMESON, 

Bryanston Square, W. 1. 


COMMUNITY OF RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Professor Relton’s letter must not go without a response 
from ‘‘ the other side.’ I endorse his plea ex animo. We are 
not called to create the unity of Christ’s Church but to express 
it. Our present denominational divisions are not merely the 
most grievous hindrance to the Church’s work at home and 
abroad, but sad impoverishments of our religious life, for we 
ought to envy, and feel the need of, one another’s spiritual 
gifts. 

“What is needed,” says Professor Relton, “is the spiritual 
stimulus and inspiration of a spontaneous movement from the 
ranks of Christians, both clerical.and lay, under the spell of 
this rare moment in our history.”’> The chief hindrance to 
reunion is the grievous apathy of the great majority of Christians 
to whom the schism of the Church means at most the sin of 
those with whom they disagree. 

The discussions of past years have not been fruitless. The 
reunion of non-Roman Christianity in this country is now 
in sight—if we desire it. If the various denominations would 
not merely declare in general terms that they believe reunion 
to be according to the will of Christ, but would instruct their 
representatives to find the way to it, the way would be found. 
Some of us might even live to see the day of reunion—why should 
we not aim at St. Bartholomew’s day of 1962 ?—but the mere 
fact that we had-accepted reunion not only as a goal but also 
as a task would give a new setting to our work and plans.— 
Your obedient servant, NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 

Mansfield’ College. 
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JAPANESE EXPANSIONISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
We are asked by Mr. W. H. Murray Walton in his 
The Spectator, April 16th) “‘ How is Japan to solve 
ulation problem by peaceful means if she is not allowed 
to expand economically southward and westward and every 
other Way she can?” (By ‘‘ peaceful means” is good !) 

His words have a most remarkable resemblance to what 
appeared some time ago in the violently anti-British and the 
intensely Nationalist Kokumin. We read: ‘‘ Japan is fully 
entitled to expand southward, westward, northward and 
every other way she can in pursuit of markets for her products. 
Itis British diplomacy that stands in our way. That diplomacy 
s notorious for its treachery. Great Britain’s true intention 
is to attack this country with the United States and the Soviet 
Union as its tools. Great Britain may be called a disturber 
of China’s piece and order, and a breaker of the peace throughout 
the Orient. If Great Britain continues to disturb China 
and attempts to check Japan’s advance in that and other 
countries we should regard her as our enemy.” 

Mr. Chamberlin in his article ‘‘ Japan’s Southward Thrust,”’ 
yery properly said: ‘‘ There is a marked similarity of outlook 
between Japan and Germany.” Mr. Walton’s talk of ‘‘ Japan’s 
ceaseless effort to obtain fresh markets to solve her popu- 
lation problem by peaceful means”’ is strongly reminiscent of 
similar views frequently expressed by Hitler and Mussolini. 
Ihave some recollection of a short and “‘ peaceful ” campaign 
for “fresh markets”? in Manchuria and Abyssinia. An 
interesting effort to “‘ love thy neighbour ” with a mailed fist. 

It is significant that The Rev. Mr. Walton is apparently 
in full agreement with the views expressed by the Kokumin.— 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 
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“PRE-EMINENTLY A SAINT” 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTATOR.] 
Sin—Mr. Nevinson, in his very interesting and appreciative 
sketch of the late Dr. Horton’s life and character, describes 
him as ‘‘ pre-eminently a saint,” and I suppose that most 
people who had the privilege of his friendship would agree 
with this estimate. 

Dr. Horton in his ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ makes it quite clear 
that, like Wesley, he was from boyhood firmly convinced that 
his personal affairs were immediately directed by Divine 
Providence, as in a curious experience which occurred to him 
in Norway, in 1896. 

One day he made an expedition with some friends “ on 
the fiord, and over hills, and through birch woods,” when one 
of the party, who was in delicate health, ‘‘ lost an overshoe, 
and its recovery was very urgent’”’; he then adds, ‘‘ where 
the lost shoe was on that trackless mountain side, none but 
God knew.” 

In the afternoon he rowed up the fiord, and ‘‘ through the 
three miles row I asked God to show, me what He alone knew. 

Then he landed on the beach, and ‘‘ without knowing how 
or why, thrust my hand into a chink between some rocks, 
and there was the shoe.”—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Eastbourne. 


“OUR MILITARY BRASS-HATS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Colonel Mozley accuses me of attempting to emulate 
Munchausen—I wish I had a little of the ability of the authors 
of the Baron’s Memoirs and of Alice in Wonderland. My 
story, making allowance for the fact that the incident occurred 
some twenty years ago, was not wholly devoid of truth. 

Further, I was not trying to pull the legs of the readers of 
The Spectator, but merely attempting to show that knowledge 
occurs at times in strange places; and this for the benefit of 
the learned who lay down the law from the hallowed precincts 
of All Souls. 

But the latter may be right and I wrong ; and it may be—to 
— Bromley-Davenport’s famous parody of Locksley 

all— 

“Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! 

pains ; 
Nature made for every ‘ soldier ’ an inferior set of brains.” 


I’m an idiot for my 
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To please ‘Colonel Mozley and the persistent critics of the 
professional soldier, let us leave things at that !—I am, &c., 
H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 
Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The comparison at the end of Mr. Horsfall-Ertz’ letter 
on prices is apparently based on the prices prevailing in a high 
price suburb. There are some millions of people in North 
London who can get good quality food at much lower prices 
than those he gives for Germany. I give below prices from 
current accounts. I have converted Rms. at ts. 8d. 


North London. Germany. 
s. d. s. d. 
Bread .. 64 Ibs. 44 3-@ 
Butter. . 4 lb. 7 4% 
Margarine not used 
Cheese § Ib. (Canadian). . 5 6 
Eggs .. Sg NO tec rig aA 29 2.0 
Potatoes 44 Ibs. (old) 4h 4 
Fruit .. 1 lb. (apples) me 4 8 
Meat .. 31 Ibs. (N.Z. lamb 
or Imp. beef) 2 83 4.2 
Cereals 4} Ibs. (oatmeal) . . ir} 1 6 
Sugar 1 lb. (granulated). . 3 8 
jam .. $ lb. a Me 5 10 
Milk .. 12} pints 3 Of 3 4 
Coffee. . a4 4 lb. 10 i0 
Vegetables 2} Ibs. (green) 54 10 


Total Zz ia if 13 oO} £1 0 0 


—I am, yours faithfully, H. TEMPEST REILLY. 


57 Hilldrop Road, N.7. 


THE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS BILL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I recently had the privilege of speaking atout the 
women owner-farmers’ point of view with regard to the 
discrimination in income limits laid down by the proposed 
Pensions Bill for men and women. 

Briefly, the points are as follows : 

1. That there are a number of experienced women whe 
have adopted agriculture and its allied branches and are 
working their own farms and market gardens for a living. 
The income of these women in many cases is above £250 and 
may not exceed £400 per annum. 

2. These women are contributing to the food supply of 
the country. 

3. In many cases they are employing both male and female 
labour. 

4. They pay income and other taxes. 

5. Their income depends on their own activities and health. 

6. Under present agricultural conditions it is unlikely 
that any adequate provision can be made by them for the day 
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when they are, through reasons of health or age, unable to 
continue their work. sg ¢ 

7. In the event of any National emergency the knowledge 
and experience of these women agriculturists would be 
invaluable—Yours faithfully, 

A.. VANDERPANT, Secretary, - 
The Women’s Farm and Garden Association, Courtauld House, 
Byng Place, Torrington Square, W.C.1 


“WHAT SHADOWS,’ CRIED BURKE... 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—‘‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue ” 
occurs, as Dr. Childs says, in Burke’s “‘ Speech at Bristol on 
Declining the Poll,’’ but Burke attributes them to the “‘ worthy 
gentleman who has been snatched from us at the moment 
of the election, and in the middle of the contest, whilst his 
desires were as warm and his hopes were as eager as ours.” 
(One of his opponents had fallen down dead the day before.) 
Yours faithfully, Fevix Horr. 


Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. 


THE NAMES OF WARSHIPS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Janus, in last week’s Notebook, has an interesting 
reference to the names given French warships. I fancy, 
however, that the intention was to honour political philosophy 
rather than literature in the persons of Voltaire, Diderot, Renan, 
Hugo and the others. Jules Verne stands out as an exception, 
chiefly because of Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 
When the vogue was at its highest, battleships also bore such 
mames as ‘Démocratie’ and ‘ Justice.’ 

Therefore if the Admiralty sought inspiration from the 
French practice, it would think of Herbert Spencer rather 
than of Edmund Spenser.—Yours very truly, 

G. H. ARCHAMBAULT. 

Paris. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—After a moment of perplexity I have identified ‘‘ Austin ” 
as the sometime Poet Laureate. But at first I thought Janus 
was crediting the Admiralty with a desire to make an excursion 
into International Law, and falling unluckily on the name of 
the jurist whose connexion with that study was to deny the 
right to exist. - But I would have liked to see a flotilla of inter- 
national lawyers—a Grotian, a Stowell, a Marshall, a Zouche— 
one could make a good list, the more so as we should ex hypo- 
these not be limited to British names.—Yours, &c., 
JURIST. 


“THE SONGS. OF SCHUBERT” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Since a serious charge has been brought against me in 
your review of my book, Zhe Songs of Schubert, perhaps 
you will allow me to enquire why it is an unpardonable fault 
not to have mentioned Mr. Capell’s work on the same subject. 

In Newman Flower’s Franz Schubert there are thirty-two 
pages of bibliography, and under the circumstances it is a 
wonder that I am not charged with omitting to mention all 
the works catalogued therein. The few books to which I 
felt especially indebted were acknowledged, and Capell’s 
was not included because it had not been published when 
my work was written. 

Reviewers seem to think that books come red-hot from the 
authors, but surely I am not the only writer who has MSS. 
laid by for a suitable or convenient opportunity for publication, 
and the fact that a book was written a year ago surely precludes 
the mention of later books. 

Your reviewer is not the only one who has hinted that I 
have made use of Capell’s book without the decency to acknow- 
ledge the fact, and I strongly resent this imputation of 
dishonesty, for the fact that acknowledgments were made to 
certain books implies that other books were not used, and I 
see no reason why my word should be doubted without evidence. 
—Yours faithfully, E. G. Porter. 
Radcliffe House, 261 Peckham Rye, S.E.15, 





L’7EMPIRE FRANCAIS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


ON inaugure chaque jour un nouveau pavillon 4 “ Expo, 37” 
—le titre officiel est vraiment trop long de cette EXEOsition 
qui a fait couler tant d’encre. Le groupe des colonies fran. 
¢aises, bordant la Seine, attire tout particuliérement Pattentiog, 
C’est qu’en cinquante ans nous avons fait des progrés, tant 
en géographie qu’en science coloniale. A l’Exposition de 1g 
on trouvait natural d’appeler ‘‘ Rue du Caire ”’ une Collection 
d’attractions soi-disant exotiques—artisans noirs, Orchestres 
nasillards, danses orientales, avec lakoum et cacahuite, 
Aujourd’hui on s’esclafferait. Le moindre écolier compreng 
les abréviations A.O.F. et A.E.F.; VPhomme de la rye he 
confond plus pagode avec minaret. L’Exposition Coloniale 
de 1931, si magnifiquement réalisée par Lyautey l’Africain, 
fut une lecon-de choses durable. Elle servit a CONC étise, 
Vidée d’empire . . . républicain. 

Car si l’Empire frangais est surtout oeuvre de la troisiéme 
République, celle-ci pendant longtemps en cut quelgy 
embarras. Elle paraissait honteuse de sa progéniture, tell. 
une poule qui a couvé des oeufs de cane. C’est que le terme 
“‘empire ” fut lent 4 perdre son sens péjoratif. Aujourd’hyj 
encore, certains ne peuvent le séparer des aventures napoléop- 
iennes qui finissent dans la défaite et invasion. Par “‘ empire” 
ils comprennent restrictivement un régime politique apparenté 
au despotisme. D’autres, que ne hantent plus les souvenir 
historiques, évitent tout de méme le mot et parlent de “} 
France d’outre-mer.” 

En vérité, ce n’est que récemment que nous avons compris 
la portée exacte de l’idée impériale. La guerre en avait trop 
souligné le cété militaire; il y eut tendance ensuite 4 en 
exagérer le cété économique. Sans les méconnaitre, on ne 
les oppose plus maintenant au cété éducateur et civilisateur, 
au cété humain. En bonne logique cette conception devrait 
conduire 4 la suppression de ia tutelle bureaucratique. Pey 
aprés l’arrivée au pouvoir du cabinet Blum, le ministre des 
colonies s’enquérit des aspirations des peuples gouverné 
par la France. En fin d’enquéte il apprendra évidemment 
qu’ils aspirent tous 4 l’autonomie. Mais comme, en méme 
temps, il aura mesuré la distance qui sépare Vidéal de h 
réalité, il répondra sans doute qu’il ne pourrait étre question 
avant longtemps d’instaurer des dominions du modéle britan- 
nique. Car partout dans l’Empire frangais le nombre des 
indigénes dépasse de beaucoup celui des colons. 

Quiconque étudie l’oeuvre de nos coloniaux modernes reste 
frappé d’une chose: la tutelle bureaucratique pése plu 
lourdement sur les administrateurs que sur les administrés, 
Ceux qui ont réussi ont su agir sans ordres, méme 4 I’encontre 
des ordres, afin de meitre les bureaux devant le fait accompli, 
L’entreprise terminée, ils en dévoilaient toute l’étendue ¢ 
en revendiquaient lentiére responsabilité. C’est ainsi que 
Paul Cambon,: grand administrateur qui devint grand an- 
bassadeur, fut le véritable artisan du protectorat tunisien 
Galliéni & Madagascar, Lyautey au Maroc, n’agirent pas 
autrement. L’Empire frangais s’est développé parfois avec 
l’appui de la Métropole, plus souvent malgré elle. 

Il ne faut pas trop s’en étonner. Pendant bien des années 
aprés 1870 les gouvernements eurent assez de graves problémes 
en France sans en chercher aux colonies. II fallait panser les 
blessures de la guerre, élaborer une nouvelle constitution et 
ensuite l’appliquer, réorganiser l’armée et redonner au pays 
sa place parmi les puissances. II est assez piquant de rappeler 
qu’a cette époque c’était l’Allemagne, en la personne de 
Bismarck, qui poussait les Frangais 4 coloniser, Mais les 
Frangais craignaient un piége. Parce qu’il avait une politique 
coloniale, Jules Ferry devint ’homme le plus impopulaire de 
France ; c’était avec mépris qu’on l’appelait ‘‘ le Tonkinois.” 
On comprend que, dans ces conditions, les bureaux n’encouf- 
ageaient guére l’initiative des Brazza, des Gentil, des Binget 
et autres pionniers. Lemérite de ceux-cin’en est que plus grand. 

Maintenant tout cela change. Parler d’empire ne préte 
plus 4 confusion. L’idée impériale répond bien aux aspit- 
ations d’une jeunesse ardente qui voit la force dans I’action 
et non dans la parole. La France d’outre-mer compte soixantt 
millions d’habitants. Les incorporer dans la vie nationale 
représente une magnifique tache morale et sociale. Quand elle 
laura menée a bien, elle aura donné vie a la formule de 
Assemblée constituente, qui déclarait en 1790: ‘Les 
colonies sont une partie de l’Empire frangais.” 
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THE GENERATION OF GENTLEFOLK 


By HAMISH MILES 


Ix stout wooden boxes with japanned metal hasps, they were 
trundled by horse-van from Mr. Mudie’s to the nicer homes of 
London ; and all over the country they were met at railway- 
gations and driven home by grooms, coachmen, or the other 
appropriate menials of a convenient age. They were generally 
in three-volume form and priced at a guinea and a half, 
spaciously set out upon the page, soberly bound, and often 
provided with an alternative title preceded with a resonant 
“Or,” which usually seemed to crystallise some moral implica- 
tion of the story. ‘ 

They were, in fact, the rank-and-file novels of the Victorian 
Age, written by gentlepeople, for gentlepeople, about gentle- 
people. Some of them transcended their original caste limita- 
tions, became immensely popular, and passed into commoner 
clothing at cheap, and then cheaper, prices; but seldom, if 
ever, did this have a vulgarising effect on their authors or 
guthoresses. Tone, expression, setting, and morality all remained 
indubitably correct, and in their myriad pages, by now yellow 
at the edges, are embalmed the lineaments of a particular class 
ina particular age. With the patience of what must be a deep 
affection, Miss E. M. Delafield has read the unread, made’ 
various and genial selections, and served them up with comment 
and exposition to illustrate ‘‘ the contemporary outlook in the 
mid- and late-Victorian English middle-class home.” For 
this labour she deserves our gratitude. Her book sent me to the 
London Library to explore for myself a few of the many metal 
shelves which there preserve the Yonges, the ,Wetherells, 
the Farrars, the Aguilars, the Sewells, the Broughtons, the 
Mathers. In quite a few minutes I realised that most con- 
temporary readers would as soon start on Le Grand Cyrus as 
on this school (or ladies’ academy) of fiction in bulk.. There is 
noneed for intellectual pride about it: our own age has produced, 
is producing, its own monuments of papier-mdch¢é for the 
amused curiosity of 2037. ‘But there is no escaping the fact 
that these minor Victorians can by now appeal only to the 
thesis-writer, as having primarily a documentary interest. 
To read them in any quantity would be like having a meal of 
calf’s-foot jelly : sustaining, no doubt, but——. 

Miss Delafield has concentrated, as she admits, on the vast 
corpus of the novels-of Charlotte M. Yonge, but she admits a 
few other writers, nearly all women, to her gallery. And 
after due allowance is made for the individual colouring of 
Miss Yonge’s tastes and temper (easy circumstances and an 
impeccably Broad Church outlook), her writings may certainly 
be taken as fairly representative of the life and ideas of the 
class which they portray. Between 1848 and 1892—the years 
of her main activity—Miss Yonge produced one hundred and 
twelve volumes, the most far-famed of which was, of course, 
The Heir of Redclyffe (1853). From the best of these, and with 
corroborative samples from such novelists as Elizabeth 
Wetherell, Julia Horatia Ewing, F. W. Farrar, Annie Keary, 
E. Stuart Phelps, or Helen B. Mathers, she presents her 
composite picture. 

Take a specimen. It comes from The Heir of Redclyffe, and 
is a fragment, no more, of Guy Morville’s proposal to Amy 
Edmonstone. With a “ long trailing branch of Noisette rose ” 
twisted nervously in his hand, Guy has been orating for some 
time : 

“ Amy’s impulse was that anything shared with him would be 
welcome; but the strength of the feeling stifled the power of 
expression, and she could not utter a word. 








Ladies and Gentlemen in Victorian Fiction. 
Delefield. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 





By E. M. 


“Tt seems selfish even to dream of it,’ he proceeded, ‘ yet I 
must—I cannot help it. To feel that I had your love to keep me 
safe, to know that you watched for me, were my own, my Verena— 
oh, Amy! it would be more joy than I have ever dared to hope for. 
But mind,’ he added, after another brief pause, ‘I would not even 
ask you to answer me now, far less to bind yourself, even if—if it 
were possible. I know my trial is not come; and were I to render 
myself, by positive act, unworthy even to think of you, it would be 
too dreadful to have entangled you, to have made you unhappy. 
No. I speak now, because I ought not to remain here with such 
feelings unknown to your father and mother.’ 

“ At that moment, close on the other side of the box-tree clump, 
were heard the wheels of Charles’s garden chair. . . . Amy flew 
off, like a little bird to its nest, and never stopped tili, breathless and 
crimson, she darted into the dressing-room, threw herself on her 
knees, and with her face hidden in her mother’s lap, exclaimed, 
in panting, half-smothered whispers, which needed all Mrs. Edmon- 
stone’s intuition to make them intelligible : 

“* © mamma, mamma, he says—he says he loves me!’ ” 

Or another, of schoolboy sensiblerie this time, from Dean 
Farrar’s astounding Eric, or Little by Little (1858). The scene 
is the school infirmary, and the injured Russell is being visited 
by Eric and another of his friends : 

“ ... There he lay, so calm, and weak, and still, with his bright 
earnest eyes turned towards them, as though to see whether any of 
their affection for him had ceased or been forgotten. 

“In an instant they were kneeling in silence by the bed with 
bowed foreheads, and the sick boy tenderly put his hands on their 
heads, and pushed the frail white fingers through their hair, and 
looked at them tearfully without a word, till they hid their faces 
with their hands and broke into deep suppressed sobs of compassion. 

“** Oh, hush, hush!’ he said, as he felt their tears dropping on 
his hands while they kissed them; ‘dear Eric, dear Monty, why 
should you cry so for me? I am very happy.’ ” 

As we breathe this close, honeyed air, we are bound to ask 
what relation there really is between the artistic convention 
and the actual life of the time. And this leads to a doubt as 
to how far these novelists can be taken as truly portraying the 
life of their day. After all, we can read Trollope or Surtees, 
or look through Punch when John Leech and Charles Keane 
were drawing, and get an approximate sense of reality about the 
flesh-and-blood quality of our great-grandparents which is 
far more convincing. The truth is that the novelist, unless 
he be one of the masters, imposes too much of his own super- 
ficial mental habits to be a trustworthy interpreter to posterity. 
Take a random instance from our own time. In The Rainbow, 
D. H. Lawrence is showing us Ursula Brangwen and Skrebensky 
together at an open-air dance : 

** At the touch of her hand on his arm, his consciousness melted 
away from him. He took her into the sure, subtle power of his will, 
and they became one movement, dancing on the slippery grass. 

It would be endless, this movement, it would continue for ever. 
It was his will and her will locked in a trance of motion, two wills 
locked on one motion, yet never fusing, never yielding one to the 
other. It was a glaucous intertwining, delicious flux and contest 
in flux.” 
If our great-grandchildren draw conclusions about us from 
these locked trances and glaucous fluxes, will they be right ? 

However, Miss Delafield has given us a book of select and 
agreeable curios, and taken the dust off them with amusing 
flicks of her feather-brush. The subject-matter is neatly 
arranged under such heads as ** Papa and Mama,” “‘Is This 
a Party of Pleasure?” ‘*‘ Only the Governess,” or ‘* Enjoying 
Il!-Health,” and the extracts are generally long enough to do 
fair justice to the author’s intentions. A dozen typical iilus- 
trations in the mode of the time (though unrelated to the 
text). provide a polite visual background. All in all, the book 
makes jumpy reading, but it is pleasant trowsing, and con- 
noisseurs will enjoy its evocation of 1866 and All Thar. 
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THE MODERN MIND 


The Modern Mind. By Michael Roberts. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


NOTHING is more difficult than self-knowledge and, as we have 
good authority for believing, nothing more salutary. If this 
enterprise is worth pursuing in the case of an individual, it is 
still more valuable when it concerns the ‘‘ mind ”’ of an’ epoch 
—and still more necessary for healthy life. The normal man 
of every age tends to think that the presuppositions which he 
finds accepted by all around him are beyond criticism and the 
methods of enquiry, the ‘“‘ logic,” the only valid ones. To 
understand anything is, in a sense, to transcend it, and if we 
are to avoid a slavish bondage to the ‘‘ modern mind ”’ we must 
try to discriminate its characteristic elements and see them in 
relation with the mind of other ages. Mr. Michael Roberts has 
made an important contribution to this understanding in his 
stimulating and well-written book. He approaches the problem 
from a new angle. Most of those who have written on the 
subject have brought to it the equipment of experts in science 
and metaphysics. Mr. Roberts, though he has much to say on 
philosophy, writes as a distinguished literary critic. There is an 
advantage in this, not only because he illustrates his argument 
from the stores of his knowledge of the imaginative writing of 
the times, but still more because it leads him to concentrate upon 
the changes in the nature and use of language. The thesis 
which Mr. Roberts seeks to maintain is that the influence of 
natural science on common speech has been far-reaching and 
has profoundly affected the attitude of modern men to religion 
and poetry. ‘‘ Our growing mastery of material things has 
encouraged us to neglect all the uses of language which are 
unnecessary for the purposes of material science.” He believes 
that poetry is ‘‘ the natural language of religion,”’ but unfor- 
tunately those who have defended religion in modern times have, 
for the most part, accepted the prejudices of their opponents. 
There was, he thinks, never any real conflict between religion 
and science, but the apparent contradiction arose from the fact 
that “‘neither side understood any language except the 
prosaic, unmetaphorical language of commerce and material 
science.” 

Mr. Roberts begins his study of the development of the 
modern mind with the “ Nominalists,’”’ represented by three 
Englishmen, Duns Scotus, William of Occam and Roger Bacon. 
In his opinion the choice by the Church of the realism of 
Thomas Aquinas was the cause of inevitable trouble. For 
scientists and theologians alike universals were real and not, as 
they might have learned from the Nominalists, ‘‘ concepts 
invented to make calculation easier.”” Neither party could 
admit that its truths had only a limited value. It is essential, 
Mr. Roberts believes, that we should recognise ‘‘ that our con- 
cepts are but instruments and some of our principles only state- 
ments of method.” 

We must pass over the very interesting chapters in which 
the centuries between Duns Scotus and ourselves are surveyed, 
with the remark that they are full of acute and sensitive apprecia- 
tion. In particular we may mention the pages on the Cambridge 
Platonists and those on the significance of Tennyson for a 
comprehension of the intellectual and spiritual condition of the 
Victorian Age. We turn most anxiously to learn in the con- 
cluding chapters what we ought to think about the modern 
mind and what, if anything, we can do about it. To capitulate 
to it is, we need scarcely sey, the last thing which Mr. Roberts 
would advise. ‘The most general principle which is advocated 
in this book is that we should take experience as a whole and 
not be misled by our habits of speech into the illusion that 
one aspect of it, the material, is more “‘ real” than any other. 
The soul is in contact not only with a material world but with 
a spiritual world, from which arise man’s duties and responsi- 
bilities. The answer toa philosophy such as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s is not to refute it on its own premisses but to show 
that it is only relatively true and, in the end, unimportant. 
The full human experience demands expression in religion 

and through religion the soul reaches truth which is more 
significant than the truth which is achieved by scientific method. 
Mr. Roberts concludes his book with a chapter on the Church, 
which is at once a defence of the necessity of a Church and a 
searching criticism of the present condition of ecclesiastical 
institutions. One pregnant sentence will indicate the basis 
both of his defence and of his criticism: ‘‘ The business 
of a Church is to foster the seed from which new life can 
grow.” 


————=—== 


It would be easy to find subjects, of discussion and Criticism 
in this wide survey, but not very profitable. It may be Sug. 
gested that one characteristic of the contemporary mind whic 
Mr. Roberts has not sufficiently emphasised is’ its lack of oi 
dominant metaphysic, and it may be that-this confusion of 
philosophical thought is a sign that the “‘ modern mind,” which 
is the subject of this study, is in fact in process of transformation 
It is obvious, too, that Mr. Roberts has raised many questions 
to which he gives no answer. His point of view evidently 
involves a whole theory of knowledge and reality of which we 
should like to know more ; but this means only that he must’ 
write another book. 

W.R. Matruews. 


NEW POETRY 


Spain. By W. H. Auden. (Faber and Faber. 1s.) 


The Lemon Tree. By Margot Ruddock. With an Introduction 
by W. B. Yeats. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

The Disappearing Castle. By Charles Madge. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 

Poems. By Rex Warner. (Boriswood. §s.) 

Poems. By Ann Lyon. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

The Image O’ God. By Joe Corrie. (Porpoise Press. 35, 6d.) 


‘““Goop lyric poetry,” Mr. Auden wrote not long ago, 
“depends . . . on throwing caution to the winds, accepting 
the subjectives as God-given, wildly taking sides, becoming 
in fact what Mr. Yeats has described as ‘a foolish passionate 
man.’”? One might well hesitate to call Mr. Auden foolish, 
but nobody would call him poor in poetic impulse, and there 
is evidence that as time goes by he is discarding the minatory 
riddles and private (or private school) myths of his earlier 
days for interests more widely shared. He has always had 
a peculiar feeling for the many-sidedness of life, an awareness 
that a great many different things are going on at the same 
time and that they are all part of a single process, and there 
are many feebler ways of seeing life than as energy displaying 
itself in a kind of perpetual fancy dress ball, at which both 
costumes and wearers are continually changing. 


The present situation in Spain excites him, and in the 
poem his excitement has produced he attempts to plot the 
curve of what may be important and hopeful in that welter 
of cross-purposes. First he looks back at the past; then he 
shows Spain as a place to which men have taken their hopes 
and ‘‘ presented their lives,” a place where 

“The conscious acceptance of guilt in the necessary murder” 
and 

* the expending of powers 

On the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring meeting ”’ 
are devoted to the desperate hope of making the future hopeful. 
With a fine flow of imagery he makes the struggle in Spain 
seem what it may well seem to the poet, the man who “ wildly 
takes sides,” not just as symbol of struggle for what mankind 
needs, but the struggle itself, a struggle for life and all that 
makes for happiness. 


The name of Miss Margot Ruddock will not be new to 
readers of the Oxford Book of Modern Verse. A small col- 
lection of her poems now appears, together with a poem about 
her and an introduction by Mr. Yeats, as well as a piece of 
autobiographical prose by Miss Ruddock herself, called 
Almost I Tasted Ecstasy. Mr. Yeats finds that she has “‘ intel- 
lectual passion ’”’ and at times “‘ something of Emily Bronté’s 
intensity,” and that her prose account of herself, lacking 
‘‘ neither nobility nor strangeness,”’ helps her poems to gain 
‘a second beauty, passing as it were out of literature into 
life.’’ Certainly the whole book gives the reader a rare sense 
of coming into close contact with a naked soul, and I think 
for some the contact must be embarrassing, like an accidental 
intrusion upon privacy. The experience of the mystic tends 
to remain private and incommunicable, and did not Goethe 
say that mysticism was “ *% 
Even if he did, one would not read Miss Ruddock to look 
for ripe philosophy, but for the utterance of one who “ accepts 
the subjectives as God-given.” 


“< 


Mr. Charles Madge was also represented in Mr. Yeats’s 
anthology. He is not an easy poet and a certain intellectual 
over-refinement must necessarily tend to put off the common 
reader: perhaps he may be called a poets’ poet. A prose 


unripe philosophy, unripe poetry ”? 
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iece called Bourgeois News, somewhat oddly inserted in the 
rrddle of his book, shows a nice satirical wit. One cannot 
always be sure what he is driving at, but one would not call 
Mr. Rex Warner obscure. Mr. Warner combines a love of 
birds with an already old-fashioned habit of hailing the Red 
Dawn, so he is not for those whose indifferénce to ornithology 
is companied by a belief that the Hammer cuts no ice and 
the Sickle butters no parsnips. 


Miss Ann Lyon offers us some melancholy, twilit verses, 
and Mr. Corrie, an ex-miner from Fife, some Scotch prole- 
arian sentimentality, often in dialect : 


“ And 2 something tugged sair at my h’ert-strings 
Till I grat for the luckless wee sowl.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 


SOCIAL CREDIT IN CANADA 


The Alberta Experiment. An Interim Survey. By C. H. Douglas. 
(Eyre and Spo:tiswoode. 5s.) 

Tuis little volume has a twofold fascination. It illustrates the 
tendency of cross-purposes and inhibitions to come into play when 
an attempt is made to set out upon uncharted courses. And 
it has the more simple and human interest provided by the 
picture of the personal relations between master and disciple, 
between philosopher and man of action, in fact between 
Major Douglas and Mr. Aberhart, Premier of Alberta. 
Nearly half the volume consists of the interchange of 
letters and cables between these two from August, 1935, to 
March, 1936. 

To the reader who judges from the evidence here presented 
and has no further source of information, it will seem that the 
Alberta government felt on their first accession to power 
that the presence of Major Douglas, who already held an official 
position in the Province as Reconstruction Adviser, would be a 
source of embarrassment to them. To him this was not un- 
naturally disappointing. Later they seem to have become 
genuinely anxious to secure his presence on the spot, but he, 
not liking the way things had developed there, held off. He 
ventured none thé less to write and cable fragments of advice, 
not completely pellucid in character. The correspondence 
affords the prettiest picture of hope and frustration, each line 
instinct with latent emotion, the whole rendered especially 
piquant by its background of a strange new world. ‘The tale, 
alas, has no happy ending, but the reader is left with the lively 
anticipation of a sequel. 

Major Douglas writes with the greatest good temper. His 
doctrines have, it seems, been misinterpreted and misapplied, 
or, would he have us say, not applied. None the less, there 
is the right spirit behind this experiment. ‘To the movement 
in its general form he continues to extend his goodwill and 
his blessing. He exhorts us to regard the Social Credit move- 
ment in Canada as a phenomenon of first-rate interest and 


significance, and one may reasonably agree with him on 


this point. 

In his early pages Major Douglas gives some impressions 
of the scene of the experiment. He writes: ‘‘ The character 
of the population, chiefly agricultural in interest and more 
than one third of it drawn from German and Ukrainian 
farming and peasant stocks, renders it specially vulnerable 
to mass agitation and more inclined to accept the printed 
word and the radio speech at their face value without sub- 
mitting them to the more cynical criticism of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisations.’ Of Mr. Aberhart himself he writes: ‘‘ By 
common consent, he was a syccessful exponent of the Canadian 
school system and a respected member of the community. 
He was, however, better known in the Province as, Dean of 
the Prophetic Bible Institution, an organisation devoted to 
the propagation of fundamentalist doctrines combined with a 
strong strain of Apocalyptic prophecy, a type of theology 
to which. both environment, education and racial background 
tender the Western farming popviation particularly sus- 
ceptible.” To Major Douglas’ mind these characteristics 
seem to be of especial interest as accounting for the aberrations 
which have occurred and the lack of firm grasp of his principles. 
The unkind commentator might be more inclined to stress 
their importance in making possible the initial success of 


Major Douglas’ doctrines. 
R. F. Harrop. 


MARY BUTTS 


The Crystal Cabinet. By Mary Butts. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Mary Butts died suddenly on March 5th this year, leaving 
the readers of her historical romances and of her sensitive literary 
criticism with a real sense of loss. She was forty-four, and this 
book, the story of her earlier years, was completed only a few 
weeks before her death. Its title, The Crystal Cabinet, is taken 
from Blake’s poem of the same name ; looking backwards upon 
herself, a schoolgirl of eighteen at St. Andrews, she felt that 
Blake’s verses conveyed the idea towards which she had been 
unconsciously striving since her imaginative childhood. 

. . . The secret places were better filled . . . the gifts of my 
father’s spirit to me. Yet still on the whole an empty cabinet, a 
crystal box like the one Blake wanted to live inside and outside of 
at once. Perhaps that was what learning to live meant; really 
learning. Anyone can live outside it, and a very few, like the duller 
saints, altogether inside. But to do what Blake said—and be inside 
and outside the cabinet at once? Wasn’t that what someone called 
the “something and simultaneous possession of eternal life ?”’ 
Wasn’t that what Delphi had tried to show to the ancient world ? 


There ‘was another and an interesting reason for the title of 
the autobiography. “To my friend Mr. Butts I write” ; 
Mary Butts’s great-grandfather had been the correspondent 
and patron of Blake. Tom Butts was his name, an official in 
the War Office, who “‘ combined respect for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with the introduction of Swedenborg to the drawing 
rooms of Fitzroy Square.”’ Half the best work Blake did as an 
artist hung at Salterns, near Poole, the home of Mary Butts’s 
childhood, to be scattered in “1906, after the exhibition at the 
Tate, to meet the duties on her father’s death. 


Mary Butts came of East Country squires, soldiers, clerics, 
Officials ; it was her father who bought Salterns, just after the 
Crimean War; when she was born he was a old man, undis- 
tinguished in the world but who held the things of the mind in 
esteem. The place was still in its perfection when first she 
began to see it; neither trams nor villas disfigured the huge 
estuary of Poole, a hundred miles round. When she recalls her 








Hlobane, Ulundi, Amajuba 


—well-known names indeed 
to those who have served their time 
in South Africa. They live again in 
Running the Gauntlet, the reminiscences 
of a veteran pioneer, George Mossop, 
who has splendid tales to tell of early 
days on the veld: of hunting and 
transport-riding ; witch-doctors ; Zulus 
and Boers; of baboons, snakes, frogs 
and weird creatures of the bush. “A 
first-rate true story of dangerous liv- 
ing. . . . His gift of lucid and lively 
narrative makes Running the Gauntlet 
one of the best of this season’s books 
of virile adventure.” —Morning Post. 

8/6 net, 300 pages—a superb present 
for the right person, or for any one 
who ever feels that the refinements of 
civilization are overrated. ; 


NELSON 


3 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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childhood, she is continually impelled to denounce the later defile- 
ment of this countryside, foreseen by her father, and already on 
the ‘way to accomplishment wheh as “‘a_ serious-minded, 
healthy-minded, child-woman ” of the years before the War, 
she was a student at Westfield College. 

' * A garden enclosed ”—Salterns was that, and the fair green land 
we and our like had signed with our hand. Land we had thrown 
open—how long would Salterns remain inviolate? Were we not 
leaving it open to spoliation, who had blinded the eyes of our under- 
standing from the day the earth had closed over my father’s head. 


the régime of her stepfather at Salterns she was sent toa Scottish 
school she suffered much. It is also told how upon her father’s 
death the beautiful Puritan and woman of fashion who was her 

- mother, made a bonfire of certain of his ‘‘ dreadful books ”— 
noble pages of Burton and Brantéme—and how this incident 
wakened a perception that something was about to be wrong; 
that Salterns was a place cut off. Yet in this book, so full of 
imaginative understanding, she has shown no touch of rancour 
towards those who might be accounted responsible for her 
maladjusted upbringing. Indeed, all the people she writes 
about are lifted into an air of poetry and truth. 


The Crystal Cabinet is neither a collection of reminiscences 
nor a formal autobiography. The chapters are in chronological 
order, but within them we are brought back and forward in 
time, and everywhere early incidents and impressions become 
the occasion of hints and intimations bearing upon the 
mature life and mind of the narrator, her religion and her 
watching eye for the flag which blows between here and there. 
Her pages, as she put it, wrote themselves, “‘ winding in and 
out, like the streams of Poole Harbour, scouring their passages 

‘through mud to the mid-channel, and with the tide to the sea ”’ 

—back to Salterns and to the hands time laid upon it. Although 
‘the book contains so many vivid descriptions of persons, 
it would be almost true to say that the principal characters of 
the story are the house at Poole, its treasures (there were many 
lovely things besides the Blakes) and its setting. 


J. M. Hone. 








The childhood of Mary Butts was not happy, and when in: 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER 
Wren. By Geoffrey.Webb., (Duckworth. 2s.) 


It is by no means easy to write the life of a great ar: 
without the aid of illustrations : to cover an extremely agi, 
career of ninety-one_ years in the space of some thirty thousay 
words is harder still, Mr. Geoffrey Webb’ has triumph, 
over both his limitations. There is nothing sg 
inadequate in any part of his biography. He writes. 
scholar, dispassionate and authoritative: he wastes 0 tin, 
on unnecessary praise or unwanted criticism of his Subject 
work. This is the treatment that Wren deserves ; for hil 
his position is unchallengeable, his faults are admitted, His 
renown is so great that nothing now can increase or ditninis 
it: what a modern reader wants to know is the story of jj, 
life and work, and that is what Mr. Webb provides in & Moy 
acceptable form. 

Wren was first and foremost an inspired mathematigig, 
His early scientific departures in his Oxford days seem y 
this distance of time to mingle profundity. with puerility j, 
a most curious way: but it was always the great virtue ¢ 
the British philosophers that their staunch empiricism neyy 
disdained the meanest enquiry any more than it shirk 
the boldest flights of deduction. The fledgling experimen, 
of the Royal Society were infinitely varied. From the ¢gp, 
struction of a watch, they would turn to an eclipse of th 
sun within one afternoon’s proceedings. But it was jy 
this unbounded curiosity which raised Wren to the first ran, 
both as a man of science and as an artist. Sweeping iny 
his net such minor problems as the paving of the metropoli 
and the construction of a wide-span roof, he was carrie 
on to study the construction of domes and the restoratioy 
of ancient fabrics. A few family commissions made his nam: 
as a skilful hand at architecture: but till the fire of Londy 
gave him the opportunity that engulfed all other interes, 
he was never primarily an architect by vocation. Style cam 
naturally to him, partly as a man of culture, partly as » 
excellent draughtsman ; but mostly because he was workin 
in an untrammelled field. Just in the same way prose styk 
came naturally to such writers as Halifax and Shaftesbury, 
writing in a day when the cliché was unborn. For the pedantic 
Palladian theories of proportion, Wren never cared vey 
much: mathematics was his rule throughout. The mod 
design for St. Paul’s is the triumph of mathematical spo. 
taneity and felicity: the St. Paul’s we know is the sam 
design disciplined by perfect style and by deference fr 
traditional ways. 

Mr. Webb deals as admirably with Wren’s private life x 
with his artistic achievement. There is a majesty about his 
long career that is reminiscent of the career of Reynolds o 
Mansfield. Far above rivalry, he swept onwards from succes 
to success, earning dignity frem the admiration and love o 
his contemporaries. He had enemies, and they scored litte 
victories against him. But to a man of Wren’s industry, 
versatility and supreme competence, failures seemed incon- 
ceivable : and his life was as happy, as honourable, and a 
full of achievement as that of any Englishman of whom there 
is record. CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUSE. 


A FRIEND OF LAWRENCE 


Steel Chariots in the Desert. By S.C. Rolls. (Jonathan Caps. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mk. ROLLS is a contributor to the biography of T. E. Lawrence 
which has recently appeared. This book, which must mn 
the hazards of simultaneous publication with the biography, 
contains as a first part an account of the author’s War experience 
in Libya where he was mainly occupied in operations against 
the Senusi, who were generalled by Jaafar Pasha and 
Nuri Bey. The author gives a competent account of several 
engagements as they appeared to a young armoured-car driver, 
which ended more than once with a personal pursuit of 
Nuri as he vanished over horizons on a piebald mare. The 
second part of the book might be described as an expansion 
of the author’s contribution to the Lawrence biography. 
One of his first encounters in Arabia was with his new chief. 
** Clear out!” he shouted as an Arab kneeled his camel close 
to the precious car. And then he noticed that the Arab had 
an oddly red complexion, steel grey eyes, and replied, moreover; 
with an Oxford intonation, “Is your captain with you?” 
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STEPHEN MCKENNA’s 
LAST CONFESSIONS 


A novel which, for its qualities of sincere human portraiture, will be 


remembered long after the last page is turned. By the author of 
‘** Lady Cynthia Clandon’s Husband,” ete. 8/6 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’s 
FARCE in THREE ACTS 


L. A. G. Strong in the Spectator says: ‘‘Is, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Belloc, the most versatile of living English writers.” By 
the author of ‘“* Wood Nymph,” ete. 7/6 


J. D. BERESFORD’s 


CLEO 


RALPH STRAUS: ‘In Mr. Beresford’s best manner—a novel which is 
certainly good to read.” —Sunday Times. ‘“* A book full of interesting 
theories, amusing encounters, and one very vital character and a dozen 
good sketches is something for which novel readers may well be 
grateful.”°-—Times. By the author of ‘* The Faithful Lovers,” ete. 7/6 


Lieut. Col. W. P. DRURY’s 


A REGENCY RASCAL 


Romantic and exciting adventure of a grand rascal. By the author of 
“* The Flag Lieutenant,” ete. 7/6 


BARBARA CARTLAND’s 
SAGA AT FORTY 


A beautiful and dramatic story of true love skilfully and absorbingly told. 
By the author of ‘* Dangerous Experiment,” etc. 7/6 








HUTCHINSON’S RECOMMENDED NOVELS 





Erich Maria Remarque’s Alfred Neumann’s 
THREE COMRADES 8/6 MAN OF DECEMBER 8/- 
Hermann Kesten’s Lewis Cox’s 
SPANISH FIRE 8/6 |: SOIREE 7/6 
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There were other surprises in store for him, even more dis- 
quieting. At Feisal’s headquarters he suddenly found himself 
staring open mouthed at the features of Jaafar Pasha. The 
shock was quickly doubled. Nuri Bey had also joined the 
revolt. Mr. Rolls.remained with Lawrence, in close contact 
and carning a distinguished mention .in Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, until the entry of the Arabs into Damascus. 

The virtues of this book are those of efficiency : an efficient 
eye and an efficient memory. Given a high quality of both, 
men and places and the emotions of a past time are easily 
conveyed to the reader, without the aid of a well-practised 
style. The temptation, in such a -case, is nevertheless to 
“*go in” for style which, yielded to, nearly always results 
in an orgy of jargon. -Mr. Rolls has resisted the temptation 
and the book is as well put together as one of his famous 
automobiles. The hell. of soldiering, Arabian savagery and 
its effect on British Tommies, the cnchanted moments when 
the strain was relieved, and the queer heroic little figure in 
the midst of it all, these things are alive and real in this book. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


THE STAGE IRISHMAN 


The Stage Irishman. By G. C. Duggan. (Dublin: The Talbot 
Press. London: Longmans. 15s.) 
Mr. DuGGANn’s record does not actually deal with what is 
commonly meant by the words Stage Irishman—Shaw’s 
** generous, drunken, thrifiless Irishman with a joke on his 
lips and a sentimental tear in his eye,” a nineteenth-century 
caricature caricatured in the Tim Haffigan of Fohn Bull’s 
Other Island. It covers instead the drama of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century in an endeavour to show the develop- 
ment of the formula; it also dallies uncritically along the way 
to notice, at rather unnecessary length, a quantity of plays 
that merely deal with Ireland to a degree as much less as 
more. Indeed the Stage Irishman only comes in at the very 
last chapter, and all that is pertinent or really interesting 
in what has gone before might have been compressed into 
considerably fewer pages : so much so that when Mr. Duggan 
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says that ‘“‘ chance gave birth to this book” one cannot pee 
adding that chance also seems to have dictated its Contents. 
There is, however, a quantity of really interesting " 
embedded in the book, and we must be grateful for 
chapters as ‘“‘ The Irishman in England,” ‘‘ Thé Irish Prise» 
“The Irish Serving Man,” ‘‘ The Brogue,” and such of the 
appendices as the list of Gaelic expressions, the list of plays 
and the interesting illustrations. These make the SUbjec, 
alive and human. A chapter on the rise and developmen, 
of Irish bulls and blunders ought to have been given ; ang jt 
would have helped considerably to have related the dram, 
of this type to other literary forms—if any; there are a fey 
promising suggestions along these lines but they are Dot 
followed up. 
, After all, the type arose out of the good-natured, but superior, 
amusement of the Tudors—MacMorris of Henry V jg the 
kindest example—and the ill-natured propaganda of me 
like Fynes Morison, Spenser, and Stanihurst ; it developed 
with the Irish wars, was always coloured by political event, 
and must have been affected at every stage by the fortung 
of the Irish masses and the current of literary taste. Suc, 
inter-relations of life, or politics, and art Mr. Duggan dog 
not define. The type has little other interest, for the intereg 
taken by the larger public in the Stage Irishman (due to the 
accident of his having been made in recent years a political 
grievance) is entirely adventitious. It is a great pity that so much 
careful study has not been put to better use, but the material 
is, at any rate, now available for some less purely scholarly 
critic who may wish to use this curious literary phenomenoy 
as a commentary on the history of English political opinion 
about Ireland, and the capacity for merry-hearted immigrants 
—whether Theigues in the cellars, or O’Triggers in the 
drawing-rooms—to affect, or even completely to alter it, 


SEAN O’FAoLAN. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND 
Paradise. An Historical Romance. By Esther Forbes. (Chatto 
and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

THE number of soldiers who served in the Confederate army 
has long been a matter of controversy among historians, but 
whatever may be the final decision, it seems probable that 
they were less numerous than the pages of fiction devoted 
to the lost cause in modern America. It is an agreeable 
novelty, then, to encounter an American historical novel 
that is not another variant on the theme of the Stars and Bars 
Forever. Miss Forbes has laid her scene not among roses 
and magnolias, but in the more austere setting of seventeenth- 
century New England. She has ingeniously woven together 
the fortunes of a family and of a nascent society; the lives 
of the Parres and of the Massachusetts Bay colony are carefully 
and cleverly related. Miss Forbes has obviously taken great 
pains with her local colour and her conversations ; though 
the happy mean between Wardour Street and modern speech 
is rot always attained; and, in the narrative, such words 
as “hoodlum ” seem a little out of place in the grave style 
which is usually and successfully employed here. 

Paradise, then, as an historical reconstruction is a success. 
As a novel its rank is lower and less certain. The most dramatic 
episode in the book is, a branding for adultery and it may be 
literary snobbery: but scarlet letters, for some readers, are 
already patented by a great artist. But the account of the 
new settlement of Canaan, of the dealings with the Indians 
(including that landmark in New England history, King 
Philip’s war), of such standard ingredients in the New England 
historical toiled dinner as bundling (which was not, as may 
seem to be implied, unknown in Old England) is likely to evoke 
interest in a side of history that has its own fascination. On 
the other hand, one reader found it Cifficult to take a deep 
interest in the persons of the drama. Rape or attempted 
rape, Indian wars and suicides, sadistic outrages, all are 
narrated with skill ard clarity but in an excessively objective 
way. They are seen not in summer heat but in the clear 
light of Fall as Monadnock is seen. Perhaps, after all, this 
is how one should write about New England whose clear 
cool Fall days are among the climatic glories of the world. 
But Paradise, which will interest and inform any intelligent 
reader, will hardly fascinate any but those to whom anything 
about New England comes with a private appeal. 

D. W. BRcGAN. 
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Spring 
fi EPILOGUE 1937 
a twice-vearly critical review 
Editor 7/6 Associate Editor 
LAURA RIDING net ROBERT GRAVES 
The object of Epilogue is to unify modern critical attitudes 
isto a coherent view of life and thought. The new number 
contains in particular an important examination cf the 
dation of politics to poetry. 





two novels 


A TROJAN ENDING 


by Laura Riding 8’6 net 
LOUIS MACNEICE (Spectator): ‘‘ Miss Laura 


Riding’s novel is entirely different from the usual historical 
novel and vastly more interesting. . . . Her characterisation 
is excellent and she has that very rare thing nowadays, 
a living prose rhythm.” 


THE HEATHEN 
by Honor Wyatt 7’6 net 
EDWIN MUIR (Listener): ‘‘ An excellently told story 


and an excellent piece of character-writing. As a story it 
is extremely well managed, unusually well written. ‘This 


hook should be read.” 


10 Orange St., O | | 





London, W.C.2 





BOOK SOCIETY 


Recommendation 


THE LATE 
GEORGE 


APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 


A novel in a 
new form 
7s. Gd. net 


Monday next 
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ROBERT HALE & COMPANY 102 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON 











COME THIS SUMMER TO 





At all seasons of the year it is a country 
which offers enchantment to the traveller 
and seeker of beauty, but never more so 
than in Summer—for then the roses are 
in full bloom and the fairy-like meadows 
gay with flowers. 


Wherever you may travel within her frontiers you will 
find much to entrance you fresh faces, new peoples, 
quaint costumes, new experiences! ... Prague, th> 
hundred-towered, and picturesque, centuries-old capital 

. . Brno, Bratislava, and other romantic towns, retaining 
all that charm of the past peculiar to Czechoslovakia... 
for those who seek both health and relaxation there are 
numerous fashionable spas and health resorts — Carlsbad, 
Marienbed, Pistany, etc... .. 


No lover of beauty could fail to be moved by the unique 
charm of the landscapes... verdant valley and majestic 
mountain... blue lakes reflecting in their limpid waters 
the ruins of ancient castle or monastery. . . the alluring 
charm of the ancient hills of Bohemia . . . the wilder gran- 
deur of the mountains of Slovakia—the High Tatras... 
a lovely rolling, open countryside dotted with pink- 
washed villages ...... 


It is a country with endless possibilities for travel and 
recreation, stimulating, sera 
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Here are some examples of 
what a holiday would cost: 
TOURS — TRAVELLING 
INDEPENDENTLY 
Franzensbad, Marienbad, 


Carlsbad, Prague 
ISdays = = £22.5.0 


Prague, Tatranska Lom- 
nica, Pistany, Brno 
I6days - = £26.0.0 
Fully inclusive fares cover- 
ing 2nd class trave!, hotels, 
etc. 


STAY AT ASPA 
15 days holiday at inclusive 
fares providing 2nd class 

travel, hotels, etc. 
Carisbad - = £15.5.0 
Strebske Pleso £16. 15.6 
Pistany- - -£16.17.6 
Jachymov - - £17.5.6 
(For holidays including a 
complete course of treat- 
ment, ask for special spa 

booklet.) 


HOLIDAY IN PRAGUE 
ISdays - - £15.19.6 
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FICTION 


By ADRIAN BELL 


Star Begotten. By H. G. Wells. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
A House in the Park. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
The Happier Eden. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Heinemann. 
Tie Gtr Room. By Millen Brand. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Heathen. By Honor Wyatt. (Seizin Press and Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 
Star Begotten is a small book about a big idea. The Kingdom 
of Heaven is athand! Not perhaps a new idea, but a perennial 
one newly clothed. It is the idea of the ulterior, the super- 
human influence, a vibration raining into man from more 
advanced spheres, instigating a new birth. Mr. Wells is a 
storyteller, and the stuff of metaphysics is to him the stuff of 
drama. Writing with his usual gusto he manages to relate 
a fantastic starry conception with the tensions of daily life 
among individual men and women. The idea originates in a 
club conversation and fastens itself on one Joseph Davis, a 
historical novelist, neurasthenic from overwork. It leads 
him to doubt the work he is engaged on, his past work and 
even the very basis of his domestic relationships and beliefs. 
Others too, ripe for an obsession through the nerve exhaustion 
of modern life, are attracted by it, among them a newspaper 
magnate who turns it into publicity. The idea dies down, 
leaving a new sort of hope in the minds of a few thoughtful 
men, evoking from Professor Keppel a Wellsian vision of the 
Millennium, and bringing Joseph Davis back to serenity and 
confidence in the future, as he tears up what was to have been 
his magnum opus in the symbolic presence of his sleeping 
son. 

It is an entertaining little story, inasmuch as Mr. Wells 
has the wit to be witty at the expense of his own idea, at least 
to admit the fantasticalness of his paraphernalia of Martians 
and invisible rays. They are, as it were, the conjurer’s top-hat 
and rabbit. But even while he is distracting the reader in 
this way he is planting in him the grain of serious intention, 
to make him exclaim at last—‘‘ it’s quite fantastic, of course, 
and. yet. ...” 

There: is! am “‘ other-worldly.”’ idea also in Mr. Ronald 
Fraser’s A House in the Park, though it is not fully declared 
until the final pages, and one is apt at first to think that this 
is merely a rather rambling though well-told story of childhood 
and early maturity. It is-the story of an affinity, followed 
from a late Victorian childhood to the present time. The 
House in the Park is the home of the twins, Bobbie and Hella, 
who are so alike as children that they dress up in each other’s 
clothes and are not known apart even by their mother. The 
mother is a woman of Spartan characteristics and high ideals 
for her children. As they grow up circumstances begin to 
react upon them differently, changing them at least outwardly 
from their early closeness of identity. Yet their community 
of spirit is not really broken; and Uncle Harry, who appears 
first as a kind of jaunty epicure, develops through the tale into 
the advocate of a mysticism, some gleams of which penetrate 
at times to the twins themselves. 


Bobbie becomes a painter, seeking beauty in the solitude 
of ideas; Hella becomes engrossed in human contacts. The 
War and its aftermath give an ugly twist to the bewilderments 
of their adolescence, and there follows a period of attempts to 
manage the pressure of ideal and physical desire, which involve 
them in equally unsatisfactory alliances. Their very characters 
appear to begin to suffer under this strain of disillusionment 
and lost values ; and when their mother dies the home of their 
childhood becomes the scene of a quarrel between them as 
bitter as it is without true basis. Finally, when Bobbie’s wife 
leaves him, he is about to solve the tangle of his personal life 
by suicide. Instead, it is solved by a sort of mystical experience, 
a getting outside of his suffering self, which Uncle Harry 
interprets. Hella, by a momentary act of unfaithfulness on 
the part of her husband, is brought to the same pass, and together 
sitting with Uncle Harry overlooking the lake of their childhood, 
they experience the same visionary peace. It is to Mr. Fraser’s 
credit that through this long and episodic life-story he makes 
this final consummation not a piece of verbal wand-waving, 
but something that seems inevitable and real. 


TRAVEL WITH BAEDEKER 
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- More obviously than butchers and bakers, certain noyg: 
deserve the “family” prefix. Mrs. Seymour is 9 f. 
novelist. In The Happier Eden the family is that of a Vicgs: 
novelist. They are grown up and married when the hy. 
starts—all except Rome, who is the only one whose char. 
appears to have no. backlash of bitterness or; ANNiety -dije' 
circumstances marital or social. Just when they had all 
sidered her resigned to spinsterhood, she Marries ¢: : 
Faringdon and settles down to an idyllic existence with 
in the former family home. ‘The germ of authorship Seem 
to have been left about the house; for Miles becomes A NOWeliy 
too, and writes an Episode in the Sun, which is translate 
from his own past. To common people such. things Wouli 
occur in Hants or Herts or Bucks; only to someone with ; 
name like Miles Faringdon is it given to have had a Brazilian 
passion. Ronda Etchevezzia is a creature of just that Senstigy 
charm that episodes in the sun are made of. Unfortunately 
by a series of coincidences, that past raises its snaky head iy 
this Happier Eden. However, it works out through a dangeroy; 
period in which Celia, the modern niece who marries oy 
man in order to have an intrigue with another, and Mat 
Alton, brother-in-law, lady-killer and blackmailer, take , 
part. At last the shadow is dispelled; Rome and Miles ay 
restored to bliss, and Mark Alton, obviously destined for a baj 
end, takes an overdose of sleeping draught. 

Of this book one can only say that it will please those wh 
wish to be pleased, without being made to think too much 
or otherwise unduly disturbed. 

From the praises lavished upon The Outward Room by 
Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser, one takes it that on 
is in for a novel of the “ powerful” kind. Sure enough, i 
opens in a mad-house—at least the modern equivalent, a kin 
of psycho-analytical laboratory. Harriet Demuth has bea 
for seven years unhinged by the death of her brother. Sh 
too, she feels, is dead. For the first part of the book we 
are led through the whirl of her thoughts, fears, dreams, 
and their investigation by Doctor Revlin. But as soon 3 
Harriet escapes, the thing becomes quite a beautiful, bar 
little love-story. She escapes into the life of the very poor. 
Mr. Brand’s evocation of spring in a New York tenement js 
good; and though he may feel that the point of his book is 
the final resolving of Harriet’s ‘‘ death” complex in the 
death of her lover’s brother, the real point of it is in its 
perfectly simple presentation of love flowering under the 
very wheels of industrial life, and the people of the New 
York tenements. 

Whitman thought he could turn and live with animals; 
Martha, the central character in The Heathen, is sure she 
can live satisfactorily only with things.. She tells her story 
from childhood, when the chairs of her mother’s drawing- 
room seemed so much more real to her than the people who 
sat on them. After her mother’s death.she is bandied about 
from one set of relations to another, is educated in a boys 
school, works as a servant, gets married she does not 
know why, has a chiid, runs a toyshop, and walks out of 
married life with a suitcase, leaving the field to her rival, 
Jane. 

That things are more- real than people, in the sense tha 
things of necessity are true to their natures, whereas modern 
people have lost theirs, is a tenable thesis. But to state that 
people should be subservient to‘things is a mere personal 
whim; unless with the idea that by serving things and 
understanding their true nature, humanity can find a 
clue to its own nature. But Miss Wyatt does not state 
the case at anything like that “lével. Certainly she 
**de-bunks ” romantic Nature, but only to ‘substitute her 
own dream world. 

A novel is a novel, and however much you believe in the 
superiority of things to people, people are the life of a novel, 
not things. There are plenty of people in this book, quite 
convincing people, but the implied superiority over them 
all on every occasion of the “queer,” the “ unfeeling” 
Martha grows irritating. The pretty, self-dramatising Jane 
becomes only an inversion, a sort of parody, of Martha 
herself. 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 


NO TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


You cure yourself as you walk! 





Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
matter what treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot regard your 
case as hopeless till you have worn 
Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 

Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings are so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


orwrite to him personally at Charles H. Baber’s 
about your particular complaint. 

















ish ALL Foot Troubles 


Simply by the Shoes you wear! 


F you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 

consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
your particular complaint once and for all. 


Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving your 
feet the freedom and natural exercise they need, his 
Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
health as you walk! 

exercises are necessary. 


No other treatment, operations or 


Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of 
his name from the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order 
to devote himself to this work, is at your service daily at 





a LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W. 1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of Feet. 


sro Fo a Charles H,. Baber, Lid. 





DELIGHTFUL TOURS 
“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


BAHAMAS 
CHARMING ISLAND COLONIES 


BERMUDA oR 





REINA DEL PACIFICO 17 JUNE 

ORBITA 1 JULY 

ORDUNA 22 JULY 
SPECIAL LOW FARES, including hotel. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, 5.W. 1. 
and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents 




















Superior 


CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 
£265 





a 
As shown with 3 bedrooms at - 
for complete superstructure in sections. 


Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. Smaller 
‘ones (2 bedrooms) from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 


” 


Hire Purchase. Write for reprints from ‘Country Life” and 
“Homes & Gardens’’ describing some representative types. 


W. S. COLT, Betnerspen, ASHFORD, KENT 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—Tue Most Hox. tut 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.G 





Medical Superintendent Dantet F.. Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
end pathological examinations. Private rooms with special ntrses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratcries 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Aadrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a. short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house onthe seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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THE JUNE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly gives prominence to 
a somewhat caustic criticism of British 
trade policy by an American, Mr. W. Y. 
Elliott, under the title of “ Lion and 
Unicorn Today.” Mr. Elliott does not 
believe that the Government is so 
anxious to placate the Dominions as it 
is to satisfy the protected industries at 
home. American opinion, he declares, 
dislikes the tin and rubber controls. 
*““Without the benevolent economic 
support of the United States, the 
Empire is not permanently tenable, 
particularly as a closed system.” Mr. 
George Peel enforces the argument for 
freer trade in another article on “‘ The 
Next Fiscal Issue.” Sir George Young, 
writing on ‘‘ Spain the Insuppressible,” 
maintains that the civil war would end 
in two months, in favour of the Govern- 
ment, if all foreign volunteers were 
withdrawn. Mr. L. E. O. Charlton, in 
an article on ‘‘ Gas and Gulls,” deciares 
that complete security against gas-bombs 
cannot be given; he goes too far in 
ridiculing precautions that would at 
least avert panic. 


It is novel and interesting to find the 
Nineteenth Century devoting the first 
forty pages of its issue to a centenary 
eulogy of Swinburne by Mr. Randolph 
Hughes. Sir George MacMunn recalls 
the doings of the British Legion which 
with Palmerston’s approval fought in 
the Spanish civil war of 1835-37 and 
suffered severely through Spanish mis- 
management. Mr. Walter Crotch, under 
the heading of ‘‘ The German Meta- 
morphosis,”’ cites secret documents from 
the German Opposition to show that the 
example of Spain has encouraged them 
to look for a revolution without a foreign 
war. Mr. Crotch thinks that the occur- 
rence ‘of a hundred strikes in the last 
quarter of 1936 points to a change in the 
extreme docility of the German workmen 
under Nazi rule. Mr. Hugh Molson’s 
candid account of the cross-currents in 
** Canada in 1937” deserves attention ; 
the Dominion, in his view, is sharply 
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* 
“My thoughts grow 
in the aroma of 
that particular 
tobacco.” 

—Mr. BALDWIN. 


Its slow burning coolness and pleas- 
ant aroma are very remarkable. 
In 1 oz., 3 lb. and larger tins. 
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divided on foreign as well as domestic 
policy. 

In the Contemporary Dr. Ramsay 
Muir answers with a very definite 
negative the question ‘‘ Has Capitalism 
Broken Down?” Regulated private 
enterprise has increased production be- 
yond all expectation. If wealth is still 
too unevenly distributed, the fault lies 
with Governments and not with private 
enterprise. Mr. F. W. Hirst laments 
“The Armaments Budget,” but does 
not deal seriously with the international 
situation that has made it necessary. 
Mr. Heinz Paechter’s article on ‘* Agri- 
culture and the. Spanish War” deals 
with the most serious aspects of the 
Spanish problem—a down-trodden peas- 
antry under a feudal system and a 
neglected countryside. The agrarian 
revolution that has begun will, he thinks, 
continue, whatever the outcome of the 
war. Major B. T. Reynolds gives a 
useful account of the ‘* Government 
Training Centres for Industry,” twelve 
in number, that train 12,000 men yearly 
for particular industries. 


The best thing in a very readable 
number of Blackwood’s is ‘“‘ High Holi- 
day,” an account by “ Bartimeus ” of a 
motor caravan tour with his daughter in 
the South of Ireland. It is both 
amusing and practical. ‘* Bartimeus ” 
found the farmers very ready to help 
the campers; one of them moved his 
cows to another field so that the tourists 
should sleep undisturbed. And they 
had the fine scenery very much to them- 
selves. 


The Northern Magazine, published at 
Garvin House, Isleworth, is designed 
to interest English readers in Scan- 
dinavian life and _ literature. Mr. 
Stauning, the Danish Prime Minister, 
contributes an article on Denmark’s peace 
policy and economic progress. Lord 
Davies, under the title of ‘ A Britisher 
looks to Scandinavia,” suggests that 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark might 
form the nucleus of a new League of 
Nations, which other small States might 
join. 

The Round Table opens with a 
thoughtful article on ‘‘ The King and 
his Peoples,’’ stressing the need for 
some lightening of his tasks here so 
that he may visit the Dominions and 
India periodically, taking one at a time 
and performing such duties as fall to 
him here while he is in the Dominion. 
The German problem is cautiously 
stated. Under ‘“‘Empire Trade and 
World Trade” it is argued that Prefer- 
ence alone cannot suffice as a policy. 
The minority question in Czechoslovakia 
is explained. An arresting article on 
‘* British News Abroad ” shows all too 
clearly how subsidised foreign agencies 
that supply very cheap cabled news 
services are cutting out Reuter’s impartial 
service, especially in the Far East and 
South America. These agencies, it is 
shown by examples, give garbled versions 
of British and European events to our 
discredit, and, strange to say, the Havas 
agency, subsidised by the French 
Government, is said to be more preju- 
dicial to us than the sensational 
American agencies. 

The National prints the greater part 
of Mr. Amery’s recent address at the 
Sorbonne on ‘‘ The German Colonial 
Claim.” The Bishop of Norwich con- 
tributes a helpful article on ‘‘ Speech 
Making,” the conclusion of which is 
that, if a man knows his subject and can 
express himself, it is his personality 


» Philharmonic 
'‘ DB 2927-32, 33s.) of Beethoven's 
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which counts. Sir Reginald F, Tohnsing 
writes..on ‘‘ Great Britain and Japan? 
and the need for a renewal of 

relations between them. Boal 


Chambers’s Fournal includes, beg 
much fiction, articles on Proy 
man-eating sharks, butterflies that 
the ocean, Australian bush-fires ang 
invention of the friction-match—y Tex. 
able miscellany. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


‘THIS month’s coincidence (to the gram, 
phone companies comparisons an 
demonstrably the reverse of odioy) 
takes the form of a_ recording g 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata by bo 
Paderewski and Egon Petri (H.My 
DB3123-4, 12s., and Col. LX6024, 
12s.). Naturally their performances hay 
little in common. When Paderewski 
plays the Moonlight Sonata in the concer 
hall, he sometimes asks for the lights tp 
be turned down ; and his performance js 
in keeping with this romantic rity, 
His conception of the Adagio is exquisit 
and his tone is throughout glorious ; by 
in the other two movements I prefer 
Petri’s interpretation. His superb tech. 
nique allows him to take the Finale at, 
pace which most pianists would find 
impossible if the notes were not to log 
their articulacy in a rush of sound; by 
he manages to remain pointed ani 
precise and to preserve his tone, whik 
thrilling the listener with a virtuosity 
which no one could equal. His is q 
stupendous performance, but Paderey. 
ski’s is masterly too; and to those win 
can afford it I recommend the purchas 
of both sets. My own preference is for 
Petri’s, but I am aware that most peopk 
would probably prefer the other. 


The new recording by Heifetz and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John’ Barbirolli, of 


. Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto in D 


Major, Op. 35 (H.M.V. DB 3159-2, 
24s.) is about the best recording ofa 


. Violin concerto ever made. In so many 


recordings of violin concertos the correct 
balance between soloist and orchestra is 
distorted, but here a perfect balance is 
maintained throughout. Heifetz’s tech- 
nique has for many years been recog- 


: nised as superb, but he has recently 


gained greatly in judgement. This 
concerto is not everyone’s choice ; but 


: it has never seemed more worth listening 


to than in these records. Kreisler’s 
recording with Barbirolli and the London 
Orchestra (H.MN. 


Violin Concerto in.D Major, Op. 61.48 
the third recording of this concerto that 


‘ has been issued during the last few 


months. It cannot be preferred to the 
superb version made by Kulenkampf 
with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Kulenkampff is superior in phrasing and 
in intonation, and though there is much 
in Kreisler’s performance to admire, as a 
whole it does not drive one into enthu- 
siasm. The recording admits at times 
a disconcerting squeakiness, and 

bass is sometimes far from precisely 
reproduced. Presumably it is only its 
title (a misleading one, as it happens) 
that is responsible for an issue 0 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Major, K. 537. 
Mozart played it at a concert in Frank- 
fort in 1790, a week after the coronation 
of Leopold II. It acquired the label 
** Coronation,” though it had _ bees 
composed three years earlier. It is a0 
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tuneful though somewhat 
Se york, which is here given a 
peautifully precise performance by 
V. Landowska and a Chamber 
estra conducted by Walter Goehr 
(UM.V. DB 3147-3150, 24s.). Chang- 
ing instruments, Mme. Landowska gives 
ys on her harpsichord a masterly per- 
of Bach’s enchanting Italian 
to (H.M.V. DB 5007-8, 12s.). 
lovely slow movement is the 
most satisfying in recording, because the 
ism of her instrument becomes 
yudible in forte passages, but her per- 
ce in the two quick movements is 
ificent. Bach’s Concerto in C Major 
¢ Two Claviers and Orchestra is 
recorded by Artur and Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult 
(HM.V. DB3041-3, 18s.). Both per- 
formance and recording of this enjoyable 
fut not wildly interesting work are 
gimirable. The second instalment of 
the complete Decca recording of Handel’s 
Concerti Grossi contains Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
(Decca X125-31, 358.). The twelve 
Concerti Grossi were all written in one 
month and in difficult circumstances. 
They resemble one another strongly and 
may be thought of as the product of a 
ingle mood. ‘They do not offer sensa- 
tional delights, but they are pleasant to 
listen to, and both performance (by the 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra) and record- 
ing are good. 
Among chamber music records is one 
set of a work which, considering its 
larity, can claim curiously few 
recordings—Schubert’s Trio in B Flat 
Major, Op. 99 (erroneously described 
on the labels, by the way, as being in 
B major). The recording in this set 
is technically very much better than in 
the set made several years ago by Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals, but the perform- 
ance, by Max Strub, Ludwig Hoelscher, 
and Elly Ney (Decca X157-160, 20s.), 
is very much inferior. The playing is 
rigid and without finesse, at times so 
much so that it seems that the players 
are attempting to do nothing more than 
to play the notes. The Finale is the 
only movement that is really successful, 
and as this has a record to itself it may 
be recommended to those who are not 
prepared to pay a pound for something 
that is for three-fourths a failure. 
Finally, there are three recordings of 
Beethoven string quartets—Quartet in 
B Flat Major, Op. 130, played by the 
Budapest String Quartet (H.M.V. 
DB2239-43, 308.) ; Quartet in F Major, 
Op. 135, played by the Lener String 
Quartet (LX598-600, 18s.) ; Quartet in 
E Flat Major, Op. 127, played by the 
Busch String Quartet (H.M.V. 
DB3044-8, 30s.). Both performance 
and recording of each of these three 
quartets is admirable. The Budapest 
Quartet recorded the Quartet in B Flat 
Major some years ago, and though this 
recording is not quite new (it is con- 
temporary with a single record which 
they issued of the Finale in the interval) 
it is immeasurably supcrior to the pre- 
vious version; the Lener Quartet, 
though at times still a little superficial, 
have recently gained greatly in breadth 
and judgement, and their performance 
of this quartet is as a whole thoroughly 
satisfactory; and the recording could 
not be bettered. But the most satisfying 
of these three performances is un- 
doubtedly that given by the Busch 
Quartet. Superbly recorded, this is 
undoubtedly the best set of this quartet 
now available. 


Current 


rthur Barker 


Books 


GREY STEEL 


A Study of General Smuts 


by H. C. Armstrong 
Author of “ GREY WOLF ” 


Illustrated 9/- net 
2nd Large Printing 


“A remarkably readable book about a remark- 
able man.”—RT. HON. L. S. AMERY. 


“More exciting than most adventure stories.” 
— ROBERT LYND. 


“Extremely difficult to lay it down until read 
from cover to cover.” COMPTON MACKENZIE, 


“A vivid and arresting book.” — TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


SINGLE TO SPAIN 


by K. Scott Watson 
Illustrated 7/6 net 
“The book we have been waiting for about the 
Spanish War is here at last.”—STAR. 


A GIRL MUST LIVE 


by Emery Bonett 
Illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen 
7/6 net 


“Very neatly and impertinently amusing.” — 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


THE HATCHWAY 


by Eric Hatch 
7/6 net 


Three complete novels in one volume by the author 
of “My Man Godfrey.” 
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“WISE INVESTMENT 


NEITHER the investor~nor the speculator will shed any tears 
at the passing of N.D.C. What was, at best, a clumsy tax 
gives place to some new arrangement, as yet undefined, which 
will at least have the merit of spreading the burden more 
evenly and with greater certainty. So we may get out our 
slide rules again and renew our quest of available earnings 
totals and the resultant merits of equity shares. The total 
tax burden, it seems, is not to be reduced but the incidence 
will. be changed. Broadly, I should say that commodity pro- 
ducers (copper, oil, rubber, diamonds, &c.) and industries 
such as engineering, iron and steel and shipping, will gain, 
and those companies which have enjoyed relatively stable 
prosperity (e.g., retail stores, tobacco) will now be asked for 
a littl more 


Removal of -N.D.C. does not, of course, put an end to all 
the -investor’s “worries. TFhe*gold- price scare remains, even 
if it has been pushed into.the background, but markets are 
technically so sound that the rallying tendency already 
apparent will probably be well maintained. I should now 
like to see a trade agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States paving the way. towards economic disarmament 
on a wider scale, and until this is achieved market recovery 
will be a slow and rather hesitant process. 


x “* x * 
GOOD PREFERENCE SHARE YIELDS . 
If, as I suspect, speculation is to be less effervescent than it 


has been in recent months, the Government should be able to - 


nold the investment market firm for its rearmament_ financing 
for a longer period than. would have been possible if a sharp 
rise in commodity and security values had put a strain on 
credit resources. Holders of gilt-edged and sound fixed- 
interest shates should therefore be. able to. sleep peacefully 
again while the speculator lies awake. Continuing our search 
for geod preference shares offering reasonable yields, we may 
examine this week the following list : 


No. of Times Current Yield .°,, 

Dividend Price. : 

Covered. - s.-- a: - £ Sr dh 
Lancashire Steel 5°,, Cumula- 

tive {£1 Preference .: < 7 21 9 412 0 
Pease and Partners 5°,, Cumu- 

lative £1 Preference. . = 3h 20 0 = O36 
Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries 47°, £1 Cumulative 

Preference ha os 4} 20 6 412 9 
Elephant Trading 5$°,, Cumu- 

lative {1 Preference. . : 43 22-"6 417 9 
Welsh Associated Collieries 
54°, Cumulative £1 Prefer- 

ence ae ee a 2 20 oO 5 10 oO 


In every case, except the last, the fixed dividend is covered 
by a very ample margin, and in all cases the earnings outlook 
is encouraging, holding out the promise of a further 
strengthening of the cover. The shares are not, of course, 
gilt-edged, but are suggested as good value for money in 
the sense that they offer an adequate yield in relation to the 
degree of capital and income cover. The average yield on an_ 
investment spread evenly over the group would be £4 18s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* x x x 


WELSH COAL REVIVAL 

Given peace in industry and freedom from major international 
disturbance, the Welsh coal companies are set for a year of 
really good trade. The home market. has held up well ever 
since the iron and steel recovery set in, but it is exports, not 
home demand, that spell prosperity or otherwise for the Welsh 
field. As I intimated in February, the tide has turned, and 
shipments of coal are now rising rapidly. The official returns 
for April show an increase in Welsh exports of 411,096 tons, 
er nearly 40 per cent: compared with April, 1936, For the 
first four months of 1937 the total has reached 5,954,632 tons, 
a rise of just under 1,000,000 tons, or 20, per cent. over the 
corresponding period of last year. This is Substantial progress, 
and it is firmly based. 


The shipping revival has brought an increase in bunker 


trade, and the more prosperou$S Condition of “the primary ~ 


producing countries has enabled these old customers tg bay 
the higher prices which Welsh coal—acknowledged to be the 
best in the world for many purposes—anaturally command 
The balance of power has thus swung again in favour of the 
seller in the coal export market,and despite the Competition 
of Germany and Poland, Welsh exporters are getting satisfactory 
prices. Most companies, I understand, are booked well ahead 
and there is a widespread confidence in the outlook such as 
has not been felt in South Wales for many years. 


* x * * 


THREE SOUTH WALES SHARES 

In the share market there is a fairly wide range of igsyg; 
through which investors may participate in the Welsh goq 
revival. Powell Dufiryn £1 Ordinary, at 24s. 3d., is perhap, 
as good as any for those who like income as well as a chance of 
capital appreciation. On the last dividend of 6 per cent. th 
yield is nearly § per cent. and a rise in the dividend rate should 
not be long delayed. Another share with yield attraction jy 
Tredegar Iron and Coal £1 “‘ B”’ Ordinary, quoted at 21s, 64, 
For the year ended March 31st, 1937, profits have risen mater. 
ially and the dividend has been stepped up from 3 to 4 per cent, 
free of tax. On this basis the yield is 3} per cent. tax free, of 
5 per cent. less tax, a reasonable return in the light of the favour. 
able prospects for the current year. 


Investors with more than half an eye on capital appreciation 
rather than immediate income yield might consider Ocean 
Coal and Wilsons £1 Ordinaries at 16s. The immediate 
return of 2} per cent. on last year’s 2 per cent. dividend is not 
Very appetising, but the prospects are distinctly promising, the 
Company’s earnings having risen sharply during the past six 
months. Before the slump dividends ranged between 4 and 
5 per cent., and a return to something at least as profitable as 
that level should soon be achieved. If, as I anticipate, the 1937 
dividend is 4 per cent., buyers at today’s price will receive § per 
cent. on their outlay. 

* * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 

In more favourable market conditions the latest accounts 
of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company would 
have been the signal for speculative buying of the common 
shares. The net revenue of this Canadian-controlled utility, 
rose last year, in sterling, from £1,042,000 to £1,248,000, 
reflecting the widespread improvement in Brazilian trade. The? 
combined services of the Company’s organisation expandet- 
in all operating sections. There was a gain of 7.17 per cent? 
in passengers carried; 10.34 per cent. in electricity sale; 
11.28 per cent. in telephones ; and 6.35 per cent. in gas.” ‘As 
usual, the board has made liberal allowances for depreciation 
and renewals, and, apart from an immensely strong cash 
position, the balance-sheet now shows aggregate reserves of 
184,831,301 dollars, against a total outstanding capital stock of 
181,389,973 dollars. 


It is one thing to earn profits:in Brazil ; it is another to obtain 
the necessary funds to remit profits, which are made in milreis, 
across the exchange to enable the shareholders to receive 
dividends in Canadian dollars. Last year, however, two pay- 
ments, amounting to 70 cents per share, were made, out of 
available earnings of 884 cents, and a dividend of §0 cents per 
share has already been declared on account of 1937. AS 
Brazil’s export trade is growing and the tendency of the milreis 
exchange is to get stronger, the problem of remitting funds 
should become gradually less harassing, while the Company's 
earnings still have plenty of scope for expansion. Brazil 
Traction common shares, quoted at 23} dollars, are a popular 
international speculative counter and subject to rapid move- 
ments. They are not for those who tremble at day-to-day 
fluctuations, but should do well for the speculator with patience 
and good nerves. CUuSsTOS, 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 


_Spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
“thitials or a@ pseudonym to their questions.) 
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pLAN FOR CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


“Splendid / 
An increase of 
AA, in a year!” 


The speaker is a prominent Civil Servant. He 
hasn't the necessary knowledge nor the in- 
dination to study the Stock Market. Why 
should he? His salary is satisfactory; invest- 
ment to him is more a question of capital 
appreciation than a yearly income. Without 
undue loss of time or worry, he increased the 
worth of his capital by 44% since May, °36 
How? By investing in Capital Securities, which 
were 8/6 a year ago and subsequently rose to 
12/3. 
should bring a further increase. 
Wouldn't you be? 


Moreover, improving trade conditions - 
He is satisfied. 


Write for the booklet 


CAPITAL SECURITIES TRUST 


Managers: JMprovinG Securities Trust Lrp., King’s 
House, 36-37 King Street, London, E.C, 2. 
Telephone: Metropolitan 6331. 











‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 










The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for theit dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head ‘Office : 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


eee 








1,400 CHILD- 
REN—VICTIMS 
OF THE SPAN- 
ISH CIVIL WAR 
—BEINC CARED 
FOR BY THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY... 


Your Help is 
The welfare of these child- 


ren is entrusted to a — Urgently 
staff of Salvationists includ- 
oon" Needed. 


ing Nurses, Doctors 
Spanish-speaking officers. 





At a moment's notice, The 
Salvation Army accepted 
responsibility for 1,400 
Basque children . . . many 
of them tiny, helpless tots 
snatched from the arms of 
heartbroken mothers, to save 
them from the dangers of 
modern warfare. 











The financial burden is indeed heavy. Will you assist 
us in brightening the lives of these unfortunate children 
during their stay in England? Imagine the lot of your 
own child forced to seek safety and happiness in a foreign 
land. 

10/- will keep one child for a week; £26 covers a year’s 
upkeep. 

Will you help to shoulder the responsibility? Even a 
small amount will be appreciated. 


x Please send your donation to: General Erangeline 


'p==—-Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 1 


Salvation 
Army 
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Motoring THESE FAST CARS 


THOUGH it might seem odd that as the roads grow more congested 


and it becomes more and more difficult to drive fast, makers 


should continue to increase the maximum speed of their cars 
and, in their advertisements to lay greater stress on-it, in 
point dF fact it is all perfectly natural. Very few people who 
have their wits about them ever attempt to drive really. fast 
today (except where it is absolutely safe), but everybody sets 
great store by that vivid acceleration which only high efficiency 
can give you in a normally geared car. 

Apart from the fact that a ready pick-up followed by swift 
acceleration is one of the few dfiving pleasures left to us on 
British roads today, the ability to gét away is almost an essential 
of safety. Take a string of cars on an ordinary day of ordinary 
traffic on any main road and accompany it for twenty miles or 
so, taking note of what you see in driving, good, bad and just 
poor, and at the end of that time you will be forced to the 
conclusion that, hogs apart, the man who causes most trouble, 
who is potentially, if perfectly innocently and helplessly, the 
source of most of the unpleasant situations, is the driver of the 
old car that won’t go. 

Motor. traffic-is slower than it has ever been, and faster. 
The average speed of the average man’s journey. Over any 
known distance is lower than it was five years ago, but in 
spasms much faster. There are several week-end drives I 
make pretty regularly, to the coast, to two places in East and 
West Berkshire and to one in the Cotswolds. I have known 
these roads so to speak blindfold for many years, and when 
I set out on them I know, or rather knew until lately, within 
five minutes how long it would be before I reached the end 
Years ago, with a car that could reluctantly touch fifty miles 
an hour I arrived at one of the Berkshire places in between 


1 hour 40 minutes and 1 hour 50 minutes, the difference _ 


being invariably due to weather and level crossings. Now, 
with a car that is quite 20 miles an hour faster, with infinitely 
superior acceleration, I take from 2 hours 10 minutes to 2 hours 
25 minutes. 











improve 
your 


by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 


From 5/- each 


Sparhing PLUGS 


KL.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.1 


‘ watch. 


With the old car today there is no telling what my 
would be, but it is not difficult ‘to imagine how much Ig 
loathe the.whole business. Nobody wants to drive fast np 
but everybody has to-unless he is willing to be always 
always deafeningly overtaken, always hooted at. It is ny ; 
human nature to endure these things. Only those who can, 
do otherwise drive slowly in the traffic stream. If you q ' 
me, go out of to thé Great West Road or any of its abomingy 
fellows and see what happens. There is no help for it, : 


NG ( 


These things occurred to me with ‘considerable force whe 
I was testing‘the new 20-h.p. SS“and the new 20-hp, yy 
Standard. Both had the new kind of acceleration to a mary 
and pleasing degree, both were thoroughly well adapted 4 
getting out of the ruck without annoying other people, Boi 
Were very fast when opportunity offered. 


' These desirable qualities they shared, but in other yy 
they were quite different cars. Reading over my notes of 4 
trials I have a certain difficulty ‘in explaining precisely wher 
two cars ef nearly equal power and performance varied so my, 
Figures prove nothing. There was a definite difference betyey 
their maximum speeds, but in all else they made almost exagi 
the same showing. The difference, which is not here ug 
as a comparison, must lie in the ideals of the designers ay 
therefore in the” péculiar characters of the cars themselyg 
For, it is very comforting to remark after a year’s trials, gooj 
cars still have perfectly distinct characteristics of their om, 
not only by models and makes but by individual cars. Whe 
they are all as alike as eggs, when standardisation is a pi @ 
thing and not an unpleasant vision, the pleasure of Motoring 
will vanish. 

The SS has a six-cylinder, overhead valved engine of rathy 
spectacular performance. The bore and_ stroke are 73 y 
106 and the cubic content 2,663 c.c., the tax being £15 and tk 
rated power 20. It weighs 29 cwt., with the ordinary salon 
body, and costs £385. The gear-ratio is comfortably high, 
top being 4.5, third 6.1, second 9.5 and first 16.2 to 1. Amoy 
the several points I liked about its general design was the positin 
of the silencing air-cleaners which are fitted below the intk 
and well out of the way. All the gear is neatly sed, 
the tools being fitted into the boot-fall. It is a well 
car and the body is much less cramped than most of those 0! 
its type. Its lines are very good and it has plenty of headroom. 
The upholstery is specially good and there is plenty of room 
for luggage in the boot. 

It is extremely fast. I don’t know exactly what it will d, 
but its showing on a very wet and sticky road, with half: 
gale blowing, was such as to compare very favourably wit 
that of most 3}-litre cars. I should tentatively estimate it 
maximum at 90 miles an hour, on its own gauge. I touched 
over 85 for a fleeting second. The engine runs very quietly 
indeed and the steering, brakes, road-holding and suspension 
(particularly the last) are quite first-class. With all its strikix 
performance it is a docile car. 


The Standard V-8 is an entirely new model, and from it 
design alone a very interesting newcomer to the British market 
We have made very few Eights, whether V-type or straight, 
and not ail of them have been conspicuously successful. Th 
engine capacity is almost the same as the SS, 2,686, the bor 
end stroke being 63.5 by 106. Rated power and tax are th 
same. With a well-proportioned saloon body it costs £349. 
It, too, goes very fast (well over 80) and its acceleration, 
particularly in climbing steep hills, is striking. The engin 
shows great liveliness and has the likeable quality of always 
seeming to have “more to come.” It runs specially quietly and 
very smoothly. There is no sign of hesitation anywhere in it 
pick-up, from 10 to 80 miles an hour. ‘The springing 
very comfortable, giving good road-holding, and the steering 
light and steady. The gear-change is first-rate. A car 10 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motori: 


: Correspondent-on the choice of new cars should be accompanied b 


a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payab 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advitt 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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Tne we CALL OF 
ae CORNISH 
= COAST 





lf Cornwall is still for you an 
undiscovered country, what new and 
thrilling holidays you have in store. 
At every turn the Duchy will provide 
you with a rich and strange experience. 


When you have discovered the 


grandeur of its coastline . . . the 
rich blue of its sea. . . the tropical 
luxuriance of its flowers . . . the 
quaintness of its villages . . . still 


there will remain, for your delectation, 
a host of other features. 


This year, let the G.W.R. be your 
magic carpet, transporting you to 
the Cornish Riviera—the land of 
“ Holiday.” 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—* THE CORNISH 
RIVIERA” by S. P. B. MAIS, price 1/- (2/6 
bound. ““ HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1937, con- 
taining Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” Tickets (1d. a mile 3rd, 
iid, a mile 1st class) issued from nearly all 

Stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap 1st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets will enable you to see the 
best of the Duchy. 


‘All information will gladly be supplied by the 

Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, 

Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained 

at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 
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nd says 

si Kingsley ocean 
‘MORE CAN 

AND MUST BE DONE 


to remove this blot 
from civilisation. . 





93 


Yes, more can be done. But only if sufficient 
funds are forthcoming to provide the most 
up-to-date methods of treatment and to enable 
research work to be carried on unceasingly. 


Then, and only then, can we of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning 
battle against cancer, which takes toll of 
thousands of lives annually . . . this scourge 
which may at any moment strike at you or 
yours. 


There is patriotism in peace as well as in 
war and it is a sublime duty as well as an 
act of charity to help in the Crusade against 
the deadly enemy Cancer. Will you do 
your bit by sending a gift to the Treasurer? 


Che Royal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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FINANCE 


RAILWAY INVESTMENTS 


AmIp the depressing influences which have lowered security 
values in nearly every market, Railway stocks have made a 
gallant attempt to respond to the favourable developments 
affecting their own position. The attempt has not been 
entirely successful, for the railway stocks have not been 
immune entirely from the generally depressing influences, 
and railways have their own problems. But whereas it 
appeared until a few weeks ago as if there were no bright 
spots in the railway outlook, the situation has been com- 
pletely changed by the decision of the four trunk railway 
companies to increase their carriage charges for passengers 
and goods. Until this step was taken it seemed that railway 
finances, after deriving some benefit from the improvement 
in traffic and the reduction of the burden of local rates as a 
result of winning their case for modification of their assess- 
ments, were likely to deteriorate again through the pressure 
of rising costs for materials and labour. Although dependent 
upon the activity of trade for the volume of their business, 
railways cannot readily pass on an increase in costs, which 
normally accompanies an improvement in trade, and last 
year costs were rising rapidly owing to the sharp advance in 
prices of metals and promise to increase further owing to the 
demands of Labour for restoration of the remainder of the 
cut in wages made in 1931. Railway Ordinary stocks, 
therefore, were not by any means an attractive equity invest- 
ment to be bought with a view to maintaining the purchasing 
power of investment income by participation in rising trade 
activity. Indeed, it looked as if stockholders were likely to 
suffer a double depreciation of their income, first through 
a contraction of dividends, and, secondly, through a reduc- 
tion of purchasing power of such diminished income. 
THE RAILWAY STOCKHOLDERS’ “‘ CHARTER.” 

At this juncture the railways decided to make use of their 
powers under the Railways Act of 1921. When that Act 
was passed it was hailed as the “ Railway Stockholders’ 








RUST of BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES offers a most convenient 
method of securing an investment spread 
over the stocks and shares of 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 
The holder of Bank-Insurance Units is 
free from personal liability in respect of 
uncalled capital. 
Full particulars may be obtained and 
Units may be bought or sold through 
The esti- 
mated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 33% to 4%. 
Price of Units, 2nd June, 21s. Od. 


| TRYST 
 BANK&INSURANCE 
SHARES 


any Stockbroker or Bank. 


TRUSTEES: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LIMITED 
MANAGERS; TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Mansion House 5467 











McN 9384/2 
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Charter,” but its provisions, so far, have failed of guPANY 
intention. The Act established so-called « Standen MARI 
Pon ne 







revenues” for the four trunk railways, based y 
revenues of 1913, with allowances for subsequent Capi 
expenditure. The Act was intended to ensure tha 
increase in railway net revenues should go mainly to aig 
trade in the form of lower charges, the railways retain; : 
portion of such improvement so that they had an incentiye to 
improve their efficiency. Conversely, if railway net Tevenues 
fell and such fall was not due to inefficiency, the Companigs 
had power to raise their charges. ip clevent 
The arrangement turned out to be a most short-sighte [i pe 
one; it meant that when trade was active and flourishing § [athe 
and in a position to afford to pay the existing transport ¢ The net F 
the railways would have to reduce them, and when trade wa f™ -_ 
bad and needed every encouragement the railways coy 1 seal 
throttle it still further by advancing their charges. In pr. 
tice, the railways have not taken advantage of their powers jn 
this direction; they have nursed trade to the best of their 
ability ard at the expense of stockholders’ dividends, 


Mr. S| 


0-01 


SuB-STANDARD REVENUES. 


In 1932 the net revenues earned by the four main lip: 
companies were only a trifle more than one-half the standard 
revenues which they were entitled to earn. The Southem, 
with its large proportion of passenger revenue, was nearer 
to its standard than any of the others. Gradually the position 
has improved, thanks to the strenuous efforts in the direction 
of economy on the part of the railways and, in the last two 
years, to improvement in traffic owing to better trade, aided Bud 
last year by the reduction of the burden of local rates. But it fa! 
appeared very doubtful if railway net revenues could even 
remain level, despite the continuing improvement in trade 
and growth in gross revenues owing to the rapid rise in ex- } 
penses. This rise was due, first, to the trade improvement fi 
itself, with its effect on the prices of primary commodities, 
secondly, to the coal marketing schemes which added some 
shillings per ton to fuel costs, and, thirdly, to the agitation by 
the Unions for the restoration of the wage cuts and of working f... 
conditions, even though net revenues were still below what ffj,179,14 
they were when the railway Unions agreed to the cuts and to § The 
more onerous working conditions in the light of the necessities 
of the railway companies’ finances. 


THE HIGHER CHARGES. 


Although railway gross revenues have been improving 
very substantially during the current year, showing an 
increase of nearly 4} per cent. upon last year’s figures, it 
appeared highly probable that the whole amount would b: 
absorbed in the higher expenses. The decision of the 
railway companies to raise their charges, however, has 
changed the whole situation. An addition of 5 per cent 
to charges, which is the figure for which the railways cre pithe m: 
asking, would represent nearly £9,000,009 between them, 
and even if it is not fully effective through concessions in 
various directions it should yield somewhere about £8,000,000, 
assuming that the volume of railway traffic does not contract. § 
There is little reason for apprehension on this score, for the f Planne 
competitive powers of road transport have been much prsible 
reduced. The rise in railway revenues promised by the Fy 
improvement in trade and the addition to charges should 
give fresh hope to the Ordinary stockholders and holders of 
those Preference issues whose present dividend position 1s 
precarious. 





With : 
ontinuit 


IN TERMS OF DIVIDENDS. 


On the basis of a full year’s earnings at the higher level P 
of charges, the Great Western Railway, for instance, should 
gain about £1,000,000 in net revenue, equivalent to about | 
2} per cent. on the stock. As the company earned and paid 
3 per cent. last year, such a dividend would put the stock 


approximately upon a 9 per cent. yield basis at its present felfare. 
price. The London Midland and Scottish has the poor i 


of earnings of about 4 per cent. on the stock, which woul 
make the yield basis cver 12 per cent. North Eastern 
Railway Second Preference stock would be earning 3} p2t 
cent., making the yield nearly 14 per cent., and Southern 
Deferred should be able to earn 2$ per cent., making the 
yield over 10 per cent. These estimates allow for aa 
increase in working expenses of the same amount as the 


(Continued on page 1074.) 
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»MPANY MEETINGS 
MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


Mr. SIMON MARKS ON THE COMPANY’S 
PROGRESS ; 


c0-OPERATION WITH MANUFACTURERS 
STAFF WELFARE 


«eleventh annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer Limited, 
; held on May 28th. Mr. Simon Marks (chairman and managing 
actor) presided. 

I ae ee of his speech the chairman said : 

The net profit for the past year, after providing for directors’ fees, 
ranagemnent remuneration, depreciation and other charges, amounts 
: {1433225 an increase of £168,844 over the preceding year. 














ALLOCATION OF PROFITS. 
directors recommend the following allocations : 
Transfer to Staff Benevolent and Pensions Fund .. £25,000 
Writing off Discount and New Issue Expenses in respect 
of the 3 per cent. Debenture Stock ws 2s 545454 
Debenture Redemption Fund .. en es = 11,166 
Properties Contingency Reserve =< é “s 61,457 
General Reserve Account - ne m a 308,846 
Payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary and “ A” 
Ordinary Shares at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum, 
thus making 40 per cent. for the year ended 
March 31st, 1937 wt i Les any as 397,115 
By carrying forward to next year’s accounts... “s 82,583 
IssuE ON BONUS TERMS. 


The directors recommend that £158,846 from the general reserve 
t be capitalised, and that a distribution by way of bonus be 
to the holders of the existing ordinary and “A” ordinary 
of the company in the proportion of one “ A” ordinary share 

every ten ordinary and or “‘ A” ordinary shares held. 

RESERVES. 

After making the proposed allocations and provision for the bonus 

hares, our general reserve will stand at £1,850,000, the whole of 

hich is invested in the business, and the proposed appropriation to 
nerties Contingency reserve will bring the amount of that fund 

p to. £250,000. 

Freehold, leasehold and leased properties stand at £7,279,595, being 

net increase of £897,261. Furniture and fixtures stand at £637,045, 

ing a net increase of £79,959, and the stock-in-trade stands at 

1,179,141, an increase of £273,149 over last year. 

The cash with the bankers and in hand stands at £1,492,226, show- 

ng an increase over last year of £471,503. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Today we are operating 218 stores throughout the country. During 
he last twelve months we opened fifteen new stores (six being replace- 
nents), and in addition we extended twenty-five other stores. We 
ow operate thirty-seven miles of counter space, an increase of about 
pm over the corresponding amount of selling space a year ago. 




































tores (two being replacements) and over forty extensions. 
The volume of business, which since 1926 has increased nearly 
purteen-fold, has demanded our constant attention. It has from 


he home production of the gocds we sell, and today over 92 per cent. 
the manufactured goods on our counters are British-made. 


CO-OPERATION WITH MANUFACTURERS. 


With so large and so rapidly expanding a volume of turnover, 
patinuity of supply became a factor of the greatest importance, and 


manufacturers. 

Planned production, ingenuity and adaptiveness have made it 
ssible to produce goods in a variety of qualities and styles and at 
ices which we could not have visualised years ago. 

The policy of progressive cost reduction and improvement on 
ality and variety has won steady support over a decade and produced 
he results which are before you today. 


is field which has been appreciated by the public. 
STAFF WELFARE. 


concerned not only to pay adequate wages, but with the condi- 
hons in which they work, their efficiency. and with their general 
elfare. The individual well-being of each employee, the lessening 
f strain, the provision of personal help in all problems, is the concern 
the welfare supervisors. 

The benefits and amenities which this department has organised 
over a wide field—sports and social clubs, holiday camps, medical 
frvices of all kinds, canteens where wholesome meals at low costs 
re provided, and rest-rooms for relaxation during the working day. 
The welfare department administers directly and through special 
staff officers in each store the welfare fund, the budget of which this 
fear will be in the neighbourhood of £100,000. 

e welfare fund is one of the three funds—-the others are the 


(Continued at foot of next column) 








“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are: — 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education;. 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ee aa Pe pes ‘cin £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve pe wa ws ad an £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 — 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. : 





present programme already embraces fifteen entirely new 


he first been one of our guiding principles to encourage to the utmost 


) secure it special arrangements have had to be made with our 


By restricting ourselves to price limits up to §s. per article, we of 
is Company have set ourselves the task of including within that price 
ange the most extensive variety of goods, for which a large-scale 
and exists or can be created. We have done pioneer work in 


Our employees now number nearly 15,000, and our relations with 
em are based on a spirit of friendship and understanding. We 








MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
(Continued from previous column) 


pensions fund and the benevolent fund—operated by your board in 
the interests of the staff. Each fund has its own field. 

The provision for the future made by these funds has given a sense 
of security, the absence of which is so commonly a source of grave 
anxiety. Our reward is an efficient staff giving loyal and enthusiastic 
collaboration. They respond to all the calls made by an expanding 
business, and it is a great pleasure to me to place on record the thanks 
of the board to every one of them. 

Mr. Simon Marks then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. Norman Laski, B.A., in seconding the resolution, said : 

It is gratifying to note that the large increase in profits shown does 
not come from charging high prices or obtaining large profit margins, 
but from the greatly increased volume of business. 

I should like to add a word about our personnel and welfare 
departments, with which I am more particularly associated. I think 
we can say that while we now employ a record number of persons, 
our contacts with our staff have never in the history of the company 
been so close or as cordial as they are today. 

PROVISION FOR HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES. 

The chairman has referred to our health services, which are 
administered by the welfare department. A healthy staff is an asset 
to a business, and a great deal of thought and attention is given to 
the maintenance of fitness among our employees. Since the institu- 
tion of our medical services we are happy to report that the general 
standard of health has considerably improved. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The maximum working week for our staff is forty-eight hours, and 
the average forty-six and a half hours. Every employee of over one 
year’s service is entitled to a minimum of two weeks’ holiday with 
In addition, in the event of absence due to sickness, full wages 


pay. i 

are paid up to two weeks in each year, and in many cases for a longer 

period. 
In conclusion, it is my pleasure to join the chairman in thanking 


our staff for their work and co-operation in the past twelve months. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

A resolution was also passed approving the proposed capitalisation 
of reserves. 

It was announced that dividend warrants and letters of allotment 
in respect of the bonus issue would be posted on June $th to those 
shareholders whose names were on the register of members on 


| May Ist, 1937. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION 


OUTLOOK ON THE WORLD’S WHEAT POSITION 











Tue fifty-ninth annual general meeting of the London Corn Trade 
Association, Limited, was held May 28th. 

Mr. W. Charles Lamarque, the president, said that the accounts 
for the year showed a satisfactory balance of income over expenditure. 
The association, which had no share capital, being a company limited 
by guarantee, had invested funds, the market value of which at the 
close of the year was £42,869. The report and accounts as presented 
were adopted. The following are extracts from the annual report : 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

During the 12 months under review remarkable changes have 
been witnessed in the wheat markets of the world. From an era of 
low prices and burdensome surpluses a continuous movement 
to higher levels and small carry-overs has taken place. 

From June onwards, it became apparent that the European harvests 
were going to show poor yields, and the re-entry of Italy and Germany 
into the market as buyers was anticipated. The selling policy 
adopted by the Canadian Wheat Board, and the large Argentine 
crops in view, were factors which were thought powerful enough 
to keep the market in check; but Italian purchases, coupled with 
persistent German and Spanish buying, were in such heavy proportion 
that prices continued to be forced upwards. 

The market, since the beginning of 1937, had fluctuated widely, 
partly in sympathy with stock markets and other commodity markets. 
With the close approximation of supplies and needs, the market will 
be very susceptible to weather and crop reports of Europe, U.S.A., 
and Canada. 

War RIsK INSURANCE. 

In January, conversations took place between representatives of 
the association and other trade associations and the Institute of 
London Underwriters on the proposal to limit war risk cover to 
48 hours after arrival of the oversea vessel at port of destination. 
Subsequently, a deputation waited upon Board of Trade officials 
to prosecute the suggestion that the Government should undertake 
the insurance of property against war risks on land. 

The impression gained at this meeting as to the probable attitude 
of the Government towards this question has now been crystallised 
in the following statement recently made in Parliament by the 
President of the Board of Trade : 

‘* After a careful review of all the circumstances, the Government 
have reached the conclusion that no scheme of insurance of property 
in this country against war risks on land would be appropriate to the 
conditions of a future war so far as they can be foreseen today. 

“In the opinion of the Government, the most effective form of 
protection against air-raid risks lies in the effective prosecution of 
their present programme of rearmament. If, however, the conditions 
arise which any scheme of insurance would be designed to meet, 
it will be for the Government of the day to consider making to 
owners, whose property has suffered damage, such compensation 
as may be possible at that time. 

LITHUANIA AND IRAN—PROHIBITION OF EXPorRT. 

‘The export of grain from Lithuania is in the hands of a co-operative 
monopolistic agency, and in the case of Iran it appears to be a mono- 
poly of a company formed under Government control. Recently, 
the respective Governments issued decrees prohibiting export, 
causing merchants and receivers considerable financial loss, by reason 
of having contracts cancelled under the Prohibition Clause. Repre- 
sentations were made to the Board of Trade, with the result that it 
is hoped that, in the case of Lithuania at least, compensation will be 
forthcoming. 

GRAIN STORAGE AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Since the spring of last year much uninformed opinion has been 
voiced in Parliament and in the Press in the demand for the estab- 
lishment of a wheat reserve equal to 12 months’ requirements. The 
annual wheat import of this country is approximately 25,000,0co 
quarters, and, apart from the complexity and expense of storage, 
protagonists would do well to contemplate the height to which the 
price of wheat, and, in turn, that of bread, would be likely to rise if 
the Government went into the market as a competitive buyer for even 
a small proportion of the total quantity required. 

$ INTERNATIONAL _WHEAT ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The Committee held its eighth session in London on July 23rd 
when the chairman declared that the Committee would be kept in 
being for a further two years—until August, 1938—and its secretariat 
was directed, among other matters, to prepare a survey on ** Govern- 
ment intervention in the shape of minimum or fixed prices, direct and 
indirect subsidies for exports, the maintenance of remunerative prices 
by tariffs or quantitative import control, and all other relevant 
considerations.” 

: A cursory study of events which have led up to the present world 
wheat situation may be thought sufficient to ensure brevity in the 
secretariat’s eventual report on these matters. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy by Ivan Turgenev. 
: GILLIAN SCAIFE SCOTT SUNDERLAND. 
Seats hookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, Victoria 0283. 


















FINANCE 
(Gontinued from page 1072) 

gain in gross receipts; that is to say, they take agg poor 
only of the prospective addition to net revenue through yf ™ = ir 
increase in charges, which increase, of course, inyolyes ; He pro 
itself no additional expense as it is a gain of revenye 4 ‘ 14303000 
to carrying more traffic. * i assure C 
HIGHER EXPENSES IN PROSPECT. oo" 7 : 
The rejection last week by the Railway Companies of j, sect Was 
Union’s application for the restoration of the remainder yf improve @ 
the cut in wages did not imply a refusal out of hand yi Marks 
consider the question in any circumstances, ang ‘ siadily 1 

consequent precipitation of a strained position between th 
railways and their employees. The claim for the Last We 


restoration was coupled with others involving a reductig, ders Wi 



























of working hours to 36 per week and the adjustment ¢ trade 
working conditions in various respects. The rejection ¢ pany’s fin 
the claim simply means that it will be referred to the Nation tha 
Tribunal, set up for the purpose of adjusting such questions up 10 £x 
who will examine each item of the claim and adjudicate tip, profits. * 
its merits. Even if a substantial part of the claim is admitr 
to be justified, however, a substantial margin will still renyiy ae oth 
for a restoration of dividend rates. that e fk 
The Railway Companies’ request for power to raise the ten 
charges will have to be examined by the Railway Ratg part of 
Tribunal, whose approval jis necessary, but in the cir-M company’ 
cumstances, with the railway revenues so far below thei: with the 
standards, the sanction of the Commission will not yj Roto! Ai 
withheld. With this improved prospect before the Ordinan§ «tivites 
stocks, the position of the Debenture and Preference issues me" 
is also brighter, for instead of a prospective contraction in 
their margin of security, there is every possibility of a sub. if onl 
stantial addition to that margin, and many of them ar®¥ ocurred 
standing at prices at which they are attractive as compare & ielve m 
with most other fixed-interest securities. A. W. W. &f Associati 
Financial Notes on page 10 Charles 
( page 1075) ion on 
—, 
had tal 
COMPANY MEETING Europea 
forces b 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED pital, 
interests 
RECORD SALES remarks 
fifty-nin 
LORD HERBERT SCOTT’S SURVEY and effi 
the Ar; 
THE thirtieth annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce Ltd., wa & that co 
held at the works at Derby on May 28th, Lieut.-Col. Lord Herber § will be 
Scott, Chairman, presiding. Argenti 
Moving the adoption of the directors’ report, balance-sheet and comme: 
profit and loss account for the year ended December 31st last, th B h 
Chairman said the profit of £390,237 on last year’s working, ee | 
together with the balance carried forward from the previous yea is calles 
of £81,972, gave an amount of £472,209 to be allocated, of which of mers 
£63,778. had been distributed during 1936 as an interim dividend — exports 
of 74 per cent. on the old capital. ; the As: 
The directors recommended a final dividend of 15 per cent., this War R 
to be paid on the increased capital, it being recollected that-by } connex 
resolutions passed on January 21st last the new stock was to rank B® the pr 
part passu in all respects with the company’s then existing capital. h P 
The final dividend would absorb £159,518. eases 
CaR AND AERO ENGINE SALES. 
| Last year was a most satisfactory one for the sales of the com 
pany’s cars, and the number of orders taken exceeded those for TH 
1935, which was the previous record year in this respect. Share- 
holders might have gathered the impression from time to time, 
from remarks in the Press, that the company’s business was now 
principally concerned with the manufacture of aero engines, and 
that the production of cars was suffering accordingly. This wa 
far from being the case. The car sales, including the Bentley car, 
formed a very appreciable percentage of the total turnover, in spite | Loy 
of the fact that aero engine sales had been increasing considerably AN 
for the last few years due to government and foreign orders. In | - 
this connexion he would like to say that the sale of the Bentley cat Re 
had contributed in no small measure to the profits under review. TH 
The directors regarded the car business as the sheet anchor of Tx 
the company and were determined to spare no effort to keep as fat ik 
ahead as possible in motor-car development and to maintain the GR 
company’s reputation as the makers of the finest cars in the world. Ri 
_ As far as the aero engine programme was concerned, the most | 7 
important development since the last meeting had been the successful A 
launching on a production basis of the new Merlin engine. The Fe 
transition from the Kestrel to the Merlin engine was a triumph for BS 
the technical staff and should ensure a substantial turnover of aef0 L 
engines for the immediate future. f_ 








The motion was seconded by Mr. Sidgreaves and carried. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


IMPROVING. COMPANY PRoFITs. 

REFLECTING the improvement in British trade during the 
gist Yeats many important companies have shown good 
es in profit. At the meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
hose profits have increased in ten years from £88,000 to 
[14303000 Mr. Simon Marks spoke of the measures taken 
ip assure continuity of supply, and referred to special arrange- 
ts with manufacturers differing materially from any 
gjstern of business they might have known previously. The 
abject Was tO keep down production costs and at the same time 
“prove quality, and Mr. Marks pointed out that the expansion 
‘Marks and Spencer has provided manufscturers with a 
deadly increasing market. ‘ 













* * 
ROLLS-RoyceE Po.icy. 

Last week’s meeting of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., provided share- 
with some valuable information on both the financial 
iod trade policy of the directors. Dealing with the com- 
s finances, Lt.-Col. Lord Herbert Scott, the Chairman, 
gated that, having brought the dividend equalisation reserve 
to £100,000 with the allocation of £5,000 from the 1936 
t, the directors considered this reserve adequate in 
t circumstances. In view of the recent 25 per cent. 
share bonus from reserve, however, they felt it desirable 
that further contributions should be made to the consolidated 
reerve funds. This accounts for the transfer of £30,000 to 
those funds shown in the accounts. Although a considerable 
of Lord Herbert Scott’s address was devoted to the 
company’s aero-engine interests, including the co-operation 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company in the formation of 
Rotol Airscrews, Ltd., he made it clear that the aero-engine 
ativities of Rolls-Royce are not being developed to the 


i etriment of car production. 
issues! , 7 * * * 


ot by 


2 GRAIN TrapE Factors. 

If only on account of the remarkable change which has 
N att @ curred in the international wheat position during the past 
pated H twelve months, the recent meeting of the London Corn Trade 


V, Association was an event of considerable interest. Mr. W. 
Charles Lemarque, the president, showed in his address that 
from an era of low prices and burdensome surpluses, a con- 
tinuous Movement to higher levels and small carry-overs 
had taken place. Mr. Lemarque outlined the strong 
European buying movement which provided the principal 
forces behind the rise in prices. _The Association has no share 
capital, but is a company limited by guarantee to further the 
interests of the trade. It was evident from the president’s 
remarks that this function is being performed, as during the 
fifty-nine years of the Association’s existence, with energy 
and efficiency. Commenting on the increasing tendency of 
the Argentine Government to intervene in the conduct of 
was & that country’s grain trade, he expressed the hope that there 
thet B will be no interference with individual liberty of action in the 
Argentine, or with the general structure of commerce and 


I 


be commercial practice. Not only, however, does the Association 
king. watch events abroad, but takes appropriate action when this 


yea called for. This is shown by its prompt measures on behalf 
hich % of merchants in connexion with the recent prohibition of grain 
dend B exports from Lithuania and Iran. Other beneficial activities of 

' — the Association included participation in the talks concerning 
ths fF War Risk insurance, and its action on behalf of the trade in 
ty B connexion with the National Defence Contribution, which, 








“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 245 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 

Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a threc-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on 
delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 

























































































: the president stated, would have fallen heavily on grain mer- 

ital, 
chants and brokers. A. H. D. 
om 

for THE 
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” EDITED BY LORD GORELL | 
“at, JUNE. Is. 6d. net 

‘y | Loxpon: May 12, 1937 . 

y | Ax Ecno op Cawnpoke: Jnr, 1857 Maud Diver | 
In Dark Horses: WVII-VIII Eden Phillpotts | 
car Anne THACKERAY RITCHIE: 1837-1919 Muriel Kent | 

Retrospect: A Poem Lord Gorell | 
Tue Fairies + G. M. Barnes 
of Tue Queen ‘Drana’: A Voyage on the Gotha Canal | 
far E. V._Lucas, C.H. 
he | A Pitcrim Heart: A Sonnet Edith Sturgis | 
GRimaLtp1: A Centenary Tribute EB. T. S. Dugdale | 
Recocnition: A Poem i Ui Britin’ | 
ist Tue Spectre 1N THE Frames: 4 True Story cf New Guinea 
ul H 5 Robert M. MacDonald | 
’ A Spor or Leave C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G. | 
€ Forecast V. H. Friedlaender | 
or Scarret Woman: A Tale of the Highlands L. Stewart Boyd | 
0 By THE Way | 
Literary COMPETITION | 
= LONDON: JOHN MURRAY ——— 






































1 2 ‘ | 4 ts | 6 i? 8 
9 10 11 | 12 13 | 14 
15 | | | 16 
17 18 19 | 
20 21 22 | 
! 
23 | 24 | 
25 26 | 27 | 
| 
28 | 29 | | % bi 32 | 33 | 
eT ei 
ACROSS 2. Murmur continuously over yeu and 
1. Both the laundress and the dis- — , ‘ ; 
credited person wish this. 3- _— coming up against what — 
9. This writer has recently been the ifficult makes this indolent! 
subject of correspondence in The 4. More than a thread to feed flame, 
Spectator. 5. Integral factor. 
12. My first is unchecked in r across, 6. “and on their... grate 
my second in 34. Harsh thunder.” 
13. Zoologically missing. 7. It must be designed to get this lover. 
15. Tin’s income (anag.). 8. I will form a fluid. 
16. My first is unchecked in 1 across, 10. All you need is a hint. 
my second in 7. Ir. “I will stand the hazard of the 
17. He writes : *“Remember Lot's eee 
wife.”* 13. It would please Geneva if Europe 
18. rev. Stupid fellow when you get were this. 
this done. 14. Being instructed is productive of 
19. The seven are often quoted. coin. 
20. Dross. 16. rev. Help. 
22. You and I with a very short gentle- 21. ‘* Where they do «>. . orrthe stage, 


man in a district of London. their unanimity is wonderful.” 
23. Bitterly cold. 27. rev. “ If you ask for his monument, 
24. rev. See 28. « 5 come, spy, see!” 
25. This kind of god is unworthy of 30. rev. See 33. Weng 
veneration. 31. Use after to put in pickle. 
28. rev. A famous Beau with 24 SOLUTION TO 
29. The class 22’s characters belong to. CROSSWORD NO. 244 


32 *“‘ And the Devil . . . grin, for his | 
darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility.” 
33. O is the only one lacking from this 
and 30. 
34. ‘“‘making him... an ass 
And practising upon his peace.”’ 


DOWN 
1 & 23. All sheep-shearers at work are 
absentminded ! 


26. 25 trees can be your concern. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 244 is Miss Compton, 


Wynyates, Bridport, Dorset. 








OVERSEAS RENDEZVOUS 


inaugurated by 


HER GRACE VIOLET, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND, 


providing a Social Centre with free entertainment, 
including art exhibitions, music, lectures, etc., to 


All Visitors from the Dominions 





until 
THE END OF JUNE. 


ONE MONTH OF SPLENDID WORK 
HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE. 


Will those who sympathise with this gesture to our 
friends from overseas, kindly send donations to Mrs. 
Arnoldi (Hon. Organiser), at 23 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W. 1. 
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RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line chargedas a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements excced 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 73% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


NEASIDE HOLIDAYS — 2d. AN HOUR FOR 
b EVERY 2s. we receive, we can give a very poor 
East End boy or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
may we have the joy of sending on your behalf? Please 
reply, with remittance, to The Rev. PErcy INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST. END MISSION, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 











SMOKE divinely soothes the nerves ; 
LA. How well TOM LONG this purpose serves ! 


if ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medicaliy recommended.—Write to THE 
T_ABORATORIES (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


E V. LUCAS in the “SUNDAY TIMES.” 
‘4e The salt of Sunday is to be found in Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s weekly article in the “‘ Sunday Times.” -His 
wit and his range of knowledge always produce some- 
thing stirringly unexpected. If the morning is wet, 
his article is the sovereign diversion; if the whole day 
Qs fine, there is still a corner in which to read him. 

Specimen copy on application to the PUBLISHER, 
“Sunday Times ” (Dept. SP.), 200 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


i YOU ARE ILL—either seriously or slightly— 
and cannot get really well, WHY NOT TRY 
NATURE CURE? It succeeds when all else fails.— 
Write NaTturE Cure CLINic, 41 Baker Street, W.1. 
Welbeck 8348. 


NFERIORITY 

















COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“I can... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill. E.C.4. 
TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
i to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 


“KTORMAL HEALTH” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 

i St., Charing Cross (opp. St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields), London, W.C. 2.—Highly successful treatment 
for nerve diseases and chronic ailments. Consultation 
by appointment. Tel.: Whitehall 7256. 


NEND Pos#¢<ard for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
+ Liver Salts——Lincrorps Ltp., Dept. S. The 
Model Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
_ requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 




















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
J APPOINTMENTS BOARD 





WOMEN’S 


A small number of students are available as holiday 
tutors and children’s companions in the Summer 
vacation. Application should be made to: 

Tue Mustress, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Tue PRINCIPAL, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
COO: BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK 

/ PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
DEPUTY LIBRARIAN (male), at a salary of £250 
per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £350 
per annum. 

Candidates must be not less than 27 years of age, 
have had good experience in all departments of modern 
public library administration and preference will be 
given to Fellows and Associates of the Library 
Association. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1922. and the successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medica] examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be delivered to the Borough Librarian, Public 
Libraries, High Street, Smethwick, in sealed envelopes 
endorsed “‘ Deputy Librarian,’ by noon on June 14th, 
1937. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly will be deemed a 
disqualification. FRANK CHAPMAN, 

Council House, ‘Town Clerk. 

Smethwick. 
May 26th, 1937. 
J EAGUE OF NATIONS UNION, L.R.F.— 
London Regional Federation requires 
ORGANISER.—Application form, which must be 
returned by June 25th, obtainable from L.R.F., LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS UNION, 43 Russéll Square, W.C.1, on 








fMVALBOT SETTLEMENT (Women’s side of Cam- 

bridge House), 48 Addington Square, Camberwell, 
S.E.5. The Headship will be vacant shortly. Candidates 
must be communicant members of the Church of 
England. Applications should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY OF THE CouNciL, from whom particulars 
regarding salary, &c., can be obtained. 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements _ 


Stocked by all Leading CHEMISTS, 
HAIRDRESSERS, STORES, Etc 


eM facture 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


DAVIES’S LAW COURSES 


(Incorporating the courses of Dr. Nembhard Hibbert), 

TRINITY BAR EXAMS. 

FINALS: one 3rd class, no failures). PART 1: 
one 2nd class, three 3rd class, two failures. 

SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 4414. 


Seven months’ 








ENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres- 
pondence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; individual 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 


OME CIVIL, CONSULAR, I.C.S., F.O., TAXES. 
Final Short Course June 21st to July 2nd.— 
Davies’s, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 4414. 








Faas COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





ia SECRETARIAI, COLLEGE FOR 
i GENTLEWOMEN. 
57 Duke STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. I. 
Well-paid positions assured to all students. 
For Prospectus call or ’phone May. 3111. 





M * 5; HOSTER Ss 
1 SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLacz, S.W. 1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, 
co St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
z.C. 2. 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss Preston, Principal. 








Te eee 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SDAILE ==> 
































. 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBU 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL Posts, ; 
from 10 to 18 years. Rls 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons) 
Thorough General Education. All Gane 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fig, 


For Prospectus apply L. G. Lanewill, 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Sireet, Edinb ‘ 
———__? 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Puybj , 
8 on individual lines for girls from Toe 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swime” 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for th 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, he 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa,’ 


YT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ , Brook Gre 
\) Hammersmith, W.6.—The next EXAMINE 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS yj 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, 8th. These Scho 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees 
Application should be made to the HIGH Mistress ¢ 
the School, The last day for the Registration of Cy, 
didates is Monday, June 21st. No application Will be 
accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intendin 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding Hoy: 
in Association with the School. 








SCHOOL, 





TE 

NHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognise, 

by Board of Education. ‘This well-known School fy 

Girls now occupies large modern premises in mo 

beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinatiog 

to University Entrance and Scholarship standard, 4) 

games, riding and swimming. Individual attentio, 

assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros. 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 














—= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 
UBLIC AND_ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference mj 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schook, 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Boo 
Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 








EDUCATIONAL 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freesto, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss  Nanco, B.A.Lond., ani 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or wome 
students.) Modern Language classes. English fy 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and Schoo 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjecs, 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and lis 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardem, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interview 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


y ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.- 

Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for tw 

Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—fxr 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


| Megat -g COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switz 
L land, 4,100 ft. Boys 12-19, SEPARATE Mop 
LancGuacEs Houss for four senior boys with Swiss tutes 
Individual education and care. Examination coaching 
—Headmaster: J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab). 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c, 





I UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, &- 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed 
All work guaranteed proof read and checked. Sect 
taries and ail Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent- 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD, 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 316344 


ARN Money Writing Tiny Sentiments. 
“4 English and American firms waiting. Detail 
free.—SALES SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex.,MSS 
Ais. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFar.anE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps 
)Jalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK L1D., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C2 





_ C. FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income = 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—RsG! 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





£ ~ { pre £500 is PAID for FILM STORIES. Lean 
3) to write them by collaborating, by com 
spondence, with well-known scenarist.—Prospectus frot 
the Managing Director, PREMIFR SCHOOL OF Fils 
WRITING, Lrp., 1 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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WHERE | HELP IS WANTED 


eae 
EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for C hildren with Hig Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
— Southé ampton R Row, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 


TRISTRE SSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
D ASSOCIATION 


CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 

Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, Cheirman. 
J. HERBERT Twamuey, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C M. Finn, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 








This Year— See 
| 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








OMING TO EDINBURG H? 


MACKIE’S 
Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 

















108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 
___CINEM. AS 
{CADEMY CINE CINEMA, Oxtord Street. Ger. 2891" 
A‘ WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 
“ 9 TT 
wi | cae elem ll “he = Canadian Holidays—brimful 
Olga Ts he: h a * H M oe of sunshine, travel-interest, 
sd See ae ee and colour—the perfect Coronation- 
ee er ne «eee Let us help you 
arrange your trip—or you can join a 
» of our escorted tours, 21 days to 
PUBLICATIONS weeks, at moderate “all-in” cost. Get 
our new tours booklets. 
E sure to read “TRAVEL. SKETCHES FAR} For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


AND NEAR,” written by R. and A. Malet de 
Carteret. You will definitely enjoy their experiences 
in Australia, Ceylon, the Tyrol, Germany, Switzerland, 
Prague, France, Italy and Spain. Well illustrated. _ 

C. W. Danret Co., 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 


THE NOBLE PATH OF 

ALL TIMES. June issue: A Call to Religious 
Revolution: J. Middleton Murry; Man the Maker 
of Historical Cycles: James Truslow Adams ; Friend- 
ship, Solitude and Contemplation: Irwin Edman. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.z2. 


(WHliehall 7800), and 103 Leadenhall Street. E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 


IHE ARYAN PATH, 


1 








HOLIDAYS 
(HEL TENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 
/ parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wy 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free trom Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — All 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre ; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. Wondertul air, moors. 1d. amile by rail. Guide, 
M. Wirsnere, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 








WHERE TO STAY 
4 BERSOC SH, N. Wales.—Farm near sea. Board or 
Apts. F ishing, shooting, golf. Refs. —WILt IAMS, Ri iffii. 


AVARIA.—Charming German family take guests, 
June-Sept.—(Miss) STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lin< 











Bis TIFUL BUTTERMFRF. —Victoria Hotel. Phone 2. 
mange most modern. WU nique qocenie& bates nies. 





GUEST HOU SES, ke. 


PS, a quiet place wi thin a few minutes of Sea and 

Downs. H. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
the best English cooking, delightful 
comfortable. 34 guineas.—SUNSHINE HovwsE, 
Sussex. Phone $32. 


garden, very 
Seaford, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WAT ER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean).—_TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EAST BOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 








Other articles and reviews by well-known writers. 
Subscription 12s. per annum. Single copies 1s. 6d.— eee EIN HET eae —_ 
S. Dept., 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W. 1. ne ae 


HOL IDAY SUC »GESTIONS 


HOUSES YOVIET RUSSIA.—A party is Sito organi wal by 

Jen 1b the League of Nations Union to sail from London 

—— } on Saturday, July roth, for two or three weeks, visiting 

_ and still THE RE D HOUSE, | Leningrad and Moscow. The British Youth visit to 

comfortably within reach of London, comfortably Pretec Russia sails on August 7th. | Details of, these 
= - | tours, and also of visits to Geneva in June, July, August 

out of reach of London's crowds and noise. Golf, | and September, may be obtained from ru SECRETARY, 

tennis, swimming and all the ioys of the country at |8 Ccietnn Ciemink, Landon Se. 

your command . nights of perfect repose, days | Seer nance ened ioe 

without a domestic care. ten acres of garden. . .| - a 

an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” } 


THE RED HOUSE IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE . 
LEATHERHEAD CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL olicrs 
‘trom Waterloo. Bridge, Billiards. almost 





HOTELS AND BOARDING 














36 minutes ountry quiet ithin easy 





Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, or reach of the City and "West End 
*phone - | Beautifully appointed v ith 2 at 
— concerned for your ¢ rt. 
terms f s tle 22 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.t. eee d for tall o—— =o 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
Write or ‘phone for brochu 


weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. erage. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


as —__—_____——_ | CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 




















ROIT WICH SPA.—W ORC E :STE RSHIRE BRINE | ' E. 19. 
GATHER HACTRL.—175 tones a8 Muh by icc: (latent a eee ee 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., | =———————— ce 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 
MISCELLANEOUS 








ee ae ALISON HOTEL.—Melville Z ‘ 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest’”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—ManacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
pt Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- | 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per AVE YOU COC KROACHES ? Then buy 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians, H * BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 


universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
73 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1 6, 2 6, 4 6, post free 








R® FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS | 4 
and HOTELS managed by the AVE you anythin 

3 g to sell ? Readers having anything | 

PROPLE’ po Bye ION. LT i. HOUSE He sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

P.R. I G H R | bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
Siminre, ie Lrp., St. GborGe’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT | thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 





| and should a The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, | 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent. country | London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
\) quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— | week. Mascot 25! 
Apply for List ‘*S,”’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY | 74% per 2 26 and 10%, for §2. 

Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. Nenad ane ae a Se = 











TARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’ sSq..5.W.1.) 9 

\ —Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with = Th i€ Art of Record B ouy ing 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w — —Vict. 7289 | To cheose the best version « n 
eae ~ | perhaps, ten record 
matter. But you will be grea 
choice it you send 2d. in stay 
boo ok, The Art of Record Buy 

guide to 1,000 classieal records 


EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd, 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 


any work 
is not an 
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TO LET 


( XFORDSHIRE.—Thatched Cottage in fields to 5 let 
furnished July, August, September. 5 rooms. 
25s. a week.—Write 9 Horbury Mews, W. 11. 

















Garden. 


advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 


, for 6 insertions; 5°, for 135) 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & a LICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
| HASTINGS.—AL ae wt 


—QUE 
| HUNSTANTON. TE STR. ANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAY MOU 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH ‘Perths.-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 
| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
|; LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE 
| L ONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—CL ¥ 4 stad Welbeck St., W. 
—DE RE, Kensington, W 
—PHac FRERAY. Gu oye 1 St., W. 
—UNITED SERVICES, -102 Crom 


TH CASTLE 





Rd., S.W. 
| MANCHESTER. —BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 
—ROY or MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTER 
OVERSTRAND.— nr. | Raina —OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR Angiesey).—BAY 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwa'l)—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horr! 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
| STR ATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WY\ IS 
| TAMW ORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH > en —HUNTLY. 
| TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
| TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
| TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


HOL SES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





OR TO LET 
ico OUTHE RN RHODESIA. 
Ss Estate of 96,000 Acres to be Sold 
| An opportunity is presented owing to death 


dhstrn ct ™ 


um ideal healthy and well-watered 






| acquire 

| valuable estate of 21 tarms Splendid tobacco ar 
cattle farm country near Capital town. Interest 
parties are invited to communicate Leadon 
Agent ts, Doucras YOuNG & Co., 69 Coleman Street, 
E.C. 2. 
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‘Write down’ your age! 


Regain 
Youthful 
Vitality 


*Phyllosan * brand of chlorophyll tablets are | juvenate hardening arteries, correct high | 61, but taken 






























not a temporary stimulant, but a progressive | blood pressure, fortify and strengthen the for 45 
revitalizer and rejuvenator. These tablets | heart, and reinforce the body's resistance to | «7 cannot speah too 
enrich the blood with natural revitalizing, | those degenerative changes which we call highly of the effects 
- . » Ps ee . ” . as ] ° lL) 
rejuvenating elements which reactivate every growing old. oll go eng — 
. . . . an phna wb have 
cell in the body. And it is so simple! Just two tiny tablets eel pana pee 
‘ : : three times a day before meals. But if you ;, sits ae 
Phyllosan’” tablets stimulate metabolism, : ‘ . Gl years of age ant 
: ‘ : ‘ take them ;cgularly the results will astonish nearly every dav of the 
improve appetite, give new vigour to nerves | siiles peck, inclede Sec 
and brain, and profoundly increase all the days, 1 am busy for 


*Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand tablets 15 hou Ege Te 
“ a a ours a dav. ilanv 
so'd by Natural Chemicals Ltd., and are people take me for 45 
prepared according to the formula and under and nobody for my 
: : : : jks ee EDRs bee 

the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., Professor re ae 


of Medicine at the University of Berne. 


physical and vital forces of the body, 
urespective of age! 





Of particular importance to men and women 
over forty is that ‘Phyllosan’ tablets re- 


ss Completel y 


“ rejuvenated ” 
tart ta In “A month ago I felt 
abs lutely run-do} 


PHYLLOSAN — 


worn out. I ki 
PRAND OF CNLGROPIYLL Regd. 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


I really am. But 
*Phyllosan’ tablets 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arieries, correct your 


completely rejui 
} 

me -— 1 fe ect 

vounger and in first 


class health.” (Mr.)— 













increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age ! % 
Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity), and Family size 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 

BE RSRSEE SOR REP ER ESSE RO RO = 

SESS SSeS eee eee eee eee e cca TER eee 


Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the reed. trade mark ‘ Phyliosan’ which is the property ana denotes the products of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 


Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengihen your Nerves, and | 
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